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In the Next Six Issues— 


Beginning in the February issue, the Review will present a series of 
articles based on the special labor force questions formerly covered in Series 
P-50 of the Bureau of the Census Current Population Reports. The topics 
to be covered are— 


@ Educational Attainment of Workers, 1959 

@ Unemployment and Job Mobility 

@ Marital Status of Workers, March 1959 

e@ Employment Experience of June 1959 High School Graduates 
@ Annual Report on the Labor Force, 1959 

© Family Characteristics of Workers, March 1959 

© Employment of Students, October 1959 


Reprints of these articles, with additional material including detailed 
tables, will be available at the Bureau of Labor Statistics in Washington or 
at any of its regional offices at the addresses listed below. 


341 Oth Ave. 18 Oliver St. 
New York 1, N.Y. Boston 10, Mass. 


105 West Adams St. 1371 Peachtree St., NE. 630 Sansome St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. Atlanta 9, Ga. San Francisco 11, Calif. 
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The Labor Month 
in Review 





AFTER ROUND-THE-CLOCK New Year’s weekend 
meetings, the parties to the long standing steel 
dispute agreed to a settlement recommended by 
Vice President Nixon and Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell, who had been engaged in intensive 
mediation with the companies and union for 
several weeks. On January 5, the day before 
the President’s Board of Inquiry was to report 
on the parties’ final positions, 11 major firms 
signed with the union. Settlements with some 
80 smaller companies were expected soon. The 
wage agreements will expire June 30, 1962 and 
the pension, insurance, and SUB agreements 
on December 31, 1962. Insurance, pension, and 
other benefits became effective immediately, but 
the first wage increase (ranging from 7 to 13 
cents an hour) will not be due until December 1, 
1960. There will also be a 7- to 10-cent raise on 
October 1, 1961. Roger M. Blough, chairman 
of U.S. Steel, met questions on the effect of the 
settlement on prices with a statement that “as 
far as our company is concerned, it proposes to 
continue the general level of its prices for the 
immediate future.” 

The dispute over changes in Section 2B, the 
local working rules clause of the contract, was 
resolved by the establishment of a joint com- 
mittee, headed by a neutral chairman, to study 
local working conditions rules and their applica- 
tion and to make recommendations to the parties 
by November 30, 1960. Changes will be made 
only by mutual agreement. 

The signing of new contracts in the steel 
industry removed a major question about the 
outlook for the economy in 1960, although there is 
a possible threat of a railroad strike in the spring, 
should the brotherhoods and management not be 
able to come to terms on the work rules problem. 
In his message to Congress on the State of the 
Union, President Eisenhower expressed the relief 
of the country at the settlement of the steel 
dispute and went on to say that he intended “‘to 


encourage regular discussions between manage- 
ment and labor outside the bargaining table, to 
consider the interest of the public as well as 
their mutual interest in the maintenance of 
industrial peace, price stability, and economic 
growth.” 


WsILz NEGoTIATIONS between the industry and 
the Steelworkers were still underway, the union 
had come to agreement with five aluminum 
companies—Alcoa, Reynolds Metals, Kaiser 
Aluminum, Olin Mathieson, and Ormet Corp. 
The contracts, announced on December 19, pro- 
vided increases in wages and fringe benefits 
valued at approximately 30 cents an hour over 
their 3-year terms. This settlement, covering 
about 35,000 workers in 35 aluminum plants, was 
similar to those with Kaiser Steel and the can 
companies. 

Alcoa also signed a 3-year contract, on about 
the same economic terms, with the Aluminum 
Workers Union, which represents about 9,700 
Alcoa workers in 9 plants. 

A tentative agreement to end a 129-day strike 
by the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers against 
Kennecott Copper Corp. signed on December 16. 
An 18%-month contract, covering about 5,000 
workers, was ratified on December 24 by union 
members. It provided a package settlement 
totalling 22.3 cents an hour, which included 
severance pay of $100 for each year of service in 
cases of job displacement caused by automation, 
technological changes, or permanent shutdown of 
plants or departments. The contract was similar 
to that which the Steelworkers signed with the 
copper industry. 

Last-minute agreement by the Transport Work- 
ers Union with the Transit Auihority and seven 
privately owned bus companies in New York City 
averted @ bus and subway strike threatened for 
New Year’s Day. The termination date of the 
bus company contracts had been extended from 
December 1 to December 31, when the Transit 
Authority agreement expired. The contract be- 
tween the union and the Authority, covering 
about 29,000 workers, provided for wage in- 
creases of 18 to 25 cents an hour during the 2-year 
contract. The bus company agreement for about 
8,000 bus drivers and maintenance men included 
& 12-cent hourly increase the first year and an 
additional 10 cents an hour the following year. 
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In wage actions attended with much less fanfare, 
about 35,000 unlicensed seamen received a 4.5- 
percent increase in basic wages and overtime on 
January 1, 1960. The National Maritime Union 
negotiated the increase with 36 passenger and 
freighter lines and 39 tanker companies under 
terms of wage reopeners in contracts that expire 
June 16, 1961. 

On December 11, after several days of violence 
at the Wilson & Co. meatpacking plant at Albert 
Lea, Minn., Governor Orville L. Freeman sent 
National Guardsmen to the town and closed the 
plant, where more than 1,000 members of the 
United Packinghouse Workers had been on strike 
for nearly 6 weeks in a dispute over work schedules. 
Upon the Company’s petition for an order to let 
the plant reopen, a Federal District Court in 
Minneapolis issued a restraining order on Decem- 
ber 23, barring the Governor and the National 
Guardsmen from interfering with operation of the 
plant and ordering it to be reopened by December 
28. Negotiations for a new contract for the 
Albert Lea establishment and seven other plants 
owned by Wilson & Co. were to resume on Janu- 
ary 4. 

In its first wage demand since 1956, the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America announced 
that it would seek a 25-cent-an-hour package for 
125,000 workers in the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry in bargaining which will begin about 
February 1; 

A new contract between the Merrimac Hat Co. 
of Amesbury, Mass., and the United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers culminated a successful 
experiment in labor-management relations in 
another branch of the clothing industry. In Janu- 
ary 1959, the union had acquired a major interest 
in the hat company in order to prevent its liquida- 
tion and thus loss of jobs for 325 union members. 
Union President Alex Rose on December 19 
announced that the settlement would increase 
labor costs 7% percent and would bring the con- 
tract up to the level of those in the remainder of 
the industry. Under the first 9 months of union 
operation, the company showed a_before-tax 
profit of $163,000, compared with a loss of $170,000 
a year earlier. 


In DecemBer, the New York State Labor Rela- 
tions Board announced procedures to make it 
easier for legitimate unions to challenge paper 


locals and sweetheart contracts under the State 
laborlaw. The 1959 amendments to the law made 
it one of the first and most comprehensive state 
statutes to attack corruption in labor management 
relations. The board will direct an election in 
representation proceedings upon evidence that a 
contract was made by a minority group and it will 
bar company unions, paper locals, or dummy 
unions from an election ballot. It will permit a 
legitimate union, whether or not it represents any 
employees in a unit, to challenge a paper local, and 
will not allow on the ballot “deceptive and mis- 
leading’ names of unions, which employees might 
think are those of established organizations. 


AT THE 10-DAY MEETING of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions in Brussels, 
the members approved a resolution favored by the 
United States delegates that directed the executive 
board to “take further steps to reorganize the 
structure of the ICFTU to make it more adequate 
and responsive to the tasks ahead, with increased 
emphasis on the need for building effective trade 
union organizations and for dealing with the 
problems of workers in Asia, Africa, Latin 
America, and other parts of the world where the 
struggle is hardest . . .” The resolution directed 
the board to take action toward such reorganiza- 
tion by the June 1960 board meeting. 

The congress created two new executive board 
posts in recognition of the growing importance of 
Africa and Asia and voted a certain degree of 
autonomy within the confederation to the newly 
formed African Regional Labor Organization. 


ArrerR 40 YEARS as president of the United Mine 
Workers, John L. Lewis announced that he would 
retire early in 1960. Lewis revolutionized the 
wages and working conditions of the miners and 
encouraged the mechanization of the coal mines. 
One of his greatest achievements was the establish- 
ment of the miners’ Welfare and Retirement Fund 
in 1946, which opened the era of pension and wel- 
fare programs. 

Thomas Kennedy, long-time vice president of 
the UMW, will serve as president until election of 
officers at the convention to be held late this year. 
Mr. Lewis will probably continue as chairman of 
the Welfare and Retirement Fund and as a member 
of the joint committee set up by the union and the 
coal industry to expand coal markets. 





Union Membership, 1958 


A Survey of Membership and Membership Trends 
in National and International Unions With 
Headquarters in the United States 


Harry P. CoHANy* 





NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS with 
headquarters in the United States recorded a de- 
cline in total dues-paying membership between 
1956 and 1958, reversing a trend that had existed 
for most of the past two decades. The member- 
ship figure of 18.1 million for 1958, including 
members outside the continental United States, 
represented a drop of almost 400,000 since 1956, 
the date of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ pre- 
vious survey. Union affiliation for 1958 was as 
follows: AFL-CIO, 15.0 million; unaffiliated na- 
tional and international unions, 3.1 million. The 
proportion of union members in the labor force 
remained at about one out of four. About one 
out of three employees in nonagricultural estab- 
lishments were union members. 

A total of 186 national and international unions ' 
are accounted for in the Bureau’s forthcoming 
Directory of National and International Labor 
Unions in the United States, 1959 (BLS Bull. 
1267). They reported nearly 1.2 million mem- 
bers outside the continental United States,’ pri- 
marily in Canada. 

Approximately 1 million members were in Fed- 
eral, State, or local public service. The remaining 
17 million members were almost equally divided 
between manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries. 

The concentration of union membership in a few 
large unions was again highlighted by this survey; 
7 large unions, each with 500,000 or more mem- 
bers, accounted for 1 out of every 3 in the ranks 
of organized labor. On the other hand, 143 unions 
with less than 100,000 members each represented 
only 20 percent of the total. 


Membership estimates received from AFL-CIO 
State bodies indicated that more than half of the 
Federation’s members were located in the eight 
States comprising the Middle Atlantic and East 
North Central regions. 


Scope of Survey 


For the Bureau’s Directory of National and 
International Labor Unions in the United States, 
1959, from which this article was adapted, informa- 
tion on union membership and union functions was 
obtained by means of a questionnaire mailed to 
all AFL-CIO affiliates and to all unaffiliated unions 
known to be interstate in scope.2 Among other 
questions, unions were asked to report the average 
number of dues-paying members for 1957 and 
1958; the categories of members included in, or 
excluded from, the 1958 totals; the number of 
members outside continental United States; and 
the proportion of women and white-collar mem- 
bers. An earlier query on the dispersion of union 
membership by industry * was refined by adding 


*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

1 The latter term usually denotes unions which have members in Canada, 

2 Since all membership figures refer to 1958, the count of members outside 
the continental United States includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

§ The busic requirement for inclusion in the Directory was affiliation with 
the AFL-CIO or, for unaffiliated unions, the existence of collective bargain- 
ing agreements with different employers in more than 1 State. The require- 
ment of collective bargaining agreements was waived for unions which or- 
ganize government workers and, therefore, generally do not negotiate agree- 
ments. A few independent unions failed to reply to the Bureau’s question- 
naire and it was, therefore, impossible to determine whether they met the 
interstate definition. In addition, some unaffiliated unions, interstate in 
scope, may have been omitted because adequate information was not 
available. 

4 Directory of National and International Labor Unions in the United 
States, 1957 (BLS Bull. 1222). 
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Chart 1. Membership of National and Inter- 
national Unions, 1930-58 (Exclusive of Canadian 
Members) ' 
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1 For the years 1948-52, midpoints of membership estimates, which were 
—— as ranges, were used. 
cludes 8 relatively small number of trade union members in areas outside 
continental United States other than Canada. In 1954, 1956, and 1958, 
between 100,000 and 130,000 union members fell in this category; comparable 
data for earlier years are not available. Members of federal labor unions 
and local industrial unions are also included. 


several broad manufacturing industry groups. In 
addition, for the first time, AFL-CIO State bodies 
were asked to furnish estimates on the total num- 
ber of members of AFL-CIO unions in their 
respective States. The information received 
from unions was, where necessary, supplemented 
by estimates derived from other sources, notably 
union periodicals, convention proceedings, finan- 
cial reports, and collective bargaining agreements 
on file in the Bureau. 

As the Bureau has pointed out on previous occa- 
sions,’ measurements of union membership, for a 
variety of reasons, lack precision. The records 
kept at the headquarters of many national unions 
are not always adequate to furnish the requested 
data. For reasons of prestige, some unions inflate 
membership claims. Above all, however, unions 
differ considerably in their membership criteria. 
Although the Bureau has consistently asked for 
an estimate of the average number of dues-paying 


members in order to achieve uniform reporting, 
many organizations consider as members in “good 
standing” those excused from dues payment be- 
cause of unemployment, strikes, etc.,, and conse- 
quently include them in membership totals, both 
for their own uses and for public reports. Despite 
these shortcomings, the Bureau feels that, on the 
whole, the figures represent a reasonable approxi- 
mation of membership strength. 


Total Membership 


The number of members in the 186 national and 
international unions in 1958 was 17,968,000, in- 
cluding members outside continental United 
States. The addition of 113,000 in federal labor 
unions and local industrial unions directly affili- 
ated with the AFL-CIO brings the total for the 
year in national and international unions, so 
defined, to 18,081,000. By affiliation, member- 
ship in 1958 was distributed as follows: AFL-CIO, 
14,993,000; unaffiliated national and international 
unions, 3,088,000. (See table 1.) 

For 1957, AFL-CIO affiliates claimed 16,954,- 
000; unaffiliated, 1,476,000, yielding a total of 
18,430,000 members. By way of comparison, 


5 See Directory of National and International Labor Unions in the United 
States, 1955 (BLS Bull. 1185). p. 6ff, or Technical Note, Limitations of Union 
Membership Data (in Monthly Labor Review, November 1955, pp. 1265- 
1269). 

6 Reported and estimated 1957 and 1958 membership figures were as follows: 


1957 

AFL-CIO membership reports (127 unions) 
AFL-CIO “per capita” data (12 unions) 
Federal labor unions and local industria] unions 

16, 954, 457 
Unaffiliated membership reports (40 unions) 
Unaffiliated membership estimated (5 unions) 

1, 476, 133 


AFL-CIO membership renorts (130 unions) 
AFL-CIO “per capita’”’ data (7 unions) 
Federal labor unions and loca] industrial unions... 


14, 770, 331 
109, 220 
113, 000 

Unaffiliated membership reports (42 unions) 2, 983, 426 

Unaffiliated membership estimated (7 unions) 

3, 088, 016 





AFL-CIO per capita figures are those reported in the Proceedings of the 
Second Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO, December 1957, The 
Report of the AFL-CIO Executive Council to the 1959 Convention lists a 
12,671,000 average per capita membership figure for the 2-year fiscal period 
ending June 30, 1959. For 1957, the corresponding figure was 12,751,000. 
Directly chartered locals are excluded from these figures, as are members in 
Canada. 
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the corresponding figures for 1956, from the Bu- 
reau’s 1957 Directory, were: total, 18.5 million; 
AFL-CIO, 16.9 million; unaffiliated, 1.6 million. 

As these figures indicate, total membership 
for the AFL-CIO remained virtually unchanged 
in 1957, while unaffiliated unions showed a net 
loss of about 100,000 members, a fact largely 
accounted for by the affiliation of three railroad 
unions with the Federation. In addition, two 
unaffiliated unions with a combined membership 
of about 40,000 were dropped because they no 
longer met the criteria for inclusion in the 
Directory. 

The more than twofold increase in 1958 for the 
independents is attributable to the expulsion of 
three unions from the AFL-CIO, including the 
Nation’s largest union, the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. The AFL-CIO, however, in 
addition to these self-inflicted losses of nearly 1.6 
million members, showed a further net decline of 
400,000 members caused largely by the 1957-58 
recession. 

It must be emphasized that the total of 18,081,- 
000 members in national and international unions 
reported for 1958 does not represent the total 
number of members claimed by all unions in the 
United States. Unions which confine their activ- 
ities to a single employer or to a single locality are 
not included. Probably more than 500,000 work- 
ers are members of such unions. Also excluded 
are workers who, though still attached to national 
and international unions, are, for a variety of rea- 


TaBLe 1. 


sons,’ not counted as full or dues-paying memb ers, 
Based on reports from 62 unions, at least 933,000 
workers{were in this category in 1958. Most of 
these were unemployed. 


Membership Outside Continental United States. 
While total membership and membership in the 
continental United States declined since 1956, the 
number enrolled outside continental United States 
edged upward by about 90,000. In the period 
1956-58, totals for Canada and Puerto Rico rose 
by about 65,000 and 25,000, respectively. Else- 
where, only minor changes were reported. 

National and international unions reported a 
total of 1.2 million members outside continental 
United States, including Hawaii and Alaska which, 
in 1958, were not yet States. The overwhelming 
majority were in Canada, where 117 unions ac- 
counted for nearly 1.1 million members (table 1). 
All but a small fraction of the remaining 130,000 
members were in Puerto Rico (70,000), Hawaii 
(36,000), Alaska (19,000), and the Panama Canal 
Zone (2,700). Two unions of Federal employees 
accounted for more than half of the 1,700 members 
located in other countries. 

Membership in AFL-CIO affiliates exceeded 
that of unaffiliated unions in all areas except 
Hawaii, where the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, with 21,000 members, 
represented 3 out of every 5 organized workers. 


a8 VD esha ' 
1? See forthcoming Directory of National and International Labor Unions 
in the United States, 1959 (BLS Bull. 1267). 
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1 National and international unions were asked to report their average 
dues-paying membership for 1958. 172 national and international unions 
reported a total of 17,753,757 members and the Bureau estimated on the basis 
of other information that membership of the 14 unions which did not report 
was 213,810. 113,000 members of federal labor unions and local industrial 
unions directly affiliated with the AFL-CIO are not accounted for in these 
estimates. Also excluded are members of unaffiliated unions not inter- 
state in scope (see text footnote 3). 


for areas outside the continental United States were 
yy from union reports to the Bureau. For unions which 
Salen te Oeste 1988 ed. (Ottawa, Canada, Department of Labor, Boo. 
> , Eco 
3 Less than 0.08 = wm 
’ i‘. 
+ Fewer than 500 members. 
Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 
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For continental United States, the Bureau com- 
puted a total of 16,899,000 members—16,786,000 
in national and international unions and 113,000 
in AFL-CIO federal labor unions and local indus- 
trial unions (attributing all to the United States).* 
These figures indicate a loss of nearly 500,000 
members since 1956. 


Membership Trends and Changes. The loss of 
nearly 500,000 members since 1956 stands in sharp 
contrast to gains of earlier periods, particularly 
the years 1934-45, when membership of national 
and international unions in the United States (ex- 
clusive of Canada) grew spectacularly from 3.1 
million to 14.3 million (chart 1). Since the end 
of World War II, the total has risen moderately 
and reached a peak of 17.5 million in 1956. 

Despite recent losses, union membership as a 
proportion of the total labor force and of total 
employment in nonagricultural establishments ° 
has remained virtually unchanged at about one 
out of four and one out of three, respectively. 
These proportions have prevailed for most of the 
post-World War II period (chart 2). 


Chart 2. Membership’ as a Percent of Total 
Labor Force and of Employees in Nonagricultural 
Establishments, 1930-58 
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1 Excludes Canadian membership. 


TaBLE 2. DistRrIBuTION oF NATIONAL AND INTER- 
NATIONAL UNIONS BY PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN MEmM- 
BERSHIP REPORTED, 1951-58 
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1 Only membership figures as reported by unions to the Bureau were used 
as a basis for the comparative data shown. The 1957 and 1958 membership 
were obtained from the questionnaire which was used to compile the 
current Directory. The 1951 membership reports appeared in the earlier 
Directory of Labor Unions in the United tates, 1953, BLS Bull. 1127, and 
1956 figures in BLS Bull. 1222. 


a Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 


Although total membership has shown consider- 
able stability in recent years, individual unions 
have experienced substantial ups and downs. 
Between 1951 and 1958, membership in almost 
three-fifths of the unions reporting fluctuated by 
15 percent or more (table 2). For the periods 
1956-58 and 1957-58, minor changes (a rise or 
fall of less than 4.9 percent) were computed for more 
than two-fifths and three-fifths of the reporting 
unions, respectively. 

The factors which lie behind these changes are 
difficult to assess. An increase in membership 
for a particular union is often the result of merger 
or, in the case of AFL-CIO affiliates, the absorp- 
tion of directly chartered locals (FLU’s and LIU’s) 
by an international union. While such actions 
do not add new workers to the labor movement, 
an extension of union shop provisions does have 


§ Adding 500,000 members of unaffiliated single employer or locality unions 
(probably a minimum estimate) brings U.S. membership up to approxi- 
mately 17,400,000. If account is taken of membership in Hawaii and Alaska, 
the total would be about 17,455,000. Possibly an additional million U.S. 
workers are attached to unions, although not accounted for in the member- 
ship figures because of exoneration from dues requirements. 

* Total labor force includes employed and unemployed workers, self- 
employed, members of the Armed Forces, etc. Empioyment in nonagricul- 
tural establishments excludes the Armed Forces, self-employed individuals, 
as well as unemployed, agricultural workers, proprietors, unpaid family 
workers, and domestic servants. 

At best, the ratio of union membership to total employment in nonagrt- 
cultural establishments is only a rough measure of the organizing accomplish- 
ments ofunions. Employment totals include a substantial number of people 
who are not eligible for union membership (e.g., executives and managers). 
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this effect. Other changes can be attributed 
to interunion rivalries and, more significantly, to 
fluctuations in employment in particular industries 
and occupations. For example, many railroad 
unions reported fewer members in 1958 than in 
1951, as did unions in the shoe, textile, automobile, 
rubber, and steel industries. Among the unions 
which scored advances during 1951-58 were several 
in Government service and in air transportation, 
and unions with a large proportion of skilled 
craftsmen employed in a variety of industries. 


Size of Unions. The concentration of member- 
ship in a few unions has long been a characteristic 
of American unions. In 1958, 14 of the 186 
national and international unions encompassed 
one-half of all union members (table 3). However, 
an acceleration toward membership concentration 
is not evident. The 10 largest unions now ac- 
count for 44 percent of total membership, as 
agains’ 45 percent in 1956. The number of 
smaller unions (those with less than 25,000 mem- 
bers) remained at 89, their membership rising by 
20,000 to 643,000. 

Table 4 lists by size of union all unions with 
100,000 or more members. As in 1956, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters was the coun- 
try’s largest union, and the United Automobile 
Workers the second largest, although the gap 
between the two has widened. The United Steel- 
workers, which formerly ranked third, was in 
fourth position in 1958, its former spot being 
occupied by the International Association of 
Machinists. 


Women Members. On the basis of reports from 150 
unions and estimates for all but 1 of the remaining 
36 unions, women’s membership in 1958 was 
computed at about 3.3 million (table 5), as against 
3.4 million in 1956. About one out of seven 
women in the Nation’s labor force were union 


% The proportion of workers under major agreements (those applying to 
1,000 or more workers) covered by union shop provisions has risen from 49 
percent in 1949-50 to 74 percent in 1958-59. See Union Security l’rovisions 
in Major Union Contracts, 1958-59 (in Monthly Labor Review, December 
1959, pp. 1348-1356). 

i In evaluating these data, several important limitations have to be kept in 
mind. For one thing, the term “white-collar worker’’ is not a precise one and 
apparentiy a number of unions, as a comparison of 1956 and 1958 responses 


members, and one out of six union members were 
women, roughly the same proportions as in pre- 
vious years. 

More than half (1.8 million) of the women 
members were reported by 112 unions in which 
they accounted for less than 50 percent of total 
membership. In the four unions in which women 
represented 80 percent or more of all members, 
their combined total amounted to less than 
125,000. One-fourth of all unions (48) had no 
women members. 

Almost 20 percent of all women members were 
reported by two unions in the apparel industry. 
Among other unions with large numbers of women 
were those having their principal jurisdiction in 
service industries, communications, electrical and 
transport equipment manufacturing, retail trade, 
and textile mills. 


White-Collar Members. On the basis of reports 
from 1'7 unions, supplemented by Bureau esti- 
mates for 69 unions, an estimated 2.2 million 
union members were employed in so-called white- 
collar occupations (table 6). This figure repre- 
sents a drop of nearly 300,000 members from the 
Bureau’s 1956 estimate," but it cannot be 


TasBLe 3. DisTrRIBUTION oF NATIONAL AND INTER- 
NATIONAL UNIONS BY NUMBER OF MEMBERS REPORTED 
AND AFFILIATION, 1958 
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1,000 and under 5,000 mem- 


ns and under 10,000 mem- 
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indicated, had difficulty deciding what, if any, proportion of their ber- 
ship belonged in the professional, technical, sales, or office employee category. 
Also, unions generally do not keep separate membership records for blue- 
collar and white-collar members. It is, therefore, reasonable to assume that 
the figures supplied by unions are, in the main, rough estimates. 
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1 See footnote 1, table 1. 
3 Less than 0.05 percent. 


we Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 
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TaBLE 4. NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNiIoNs WITH 
100,000 on More Memsers, 1958! 
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1 Based on union reports to the Bur 
ayo not identified as independent (Ind) are affiliated with the 


ascertained whether this was a real decline or 
merely a symptom of inconsistent reporting. 
.White-collar members represented approxi- 
mately 12 percent of all members of national and 
international unions. Three out of four of the 
members in this category were in 37 unions where 
they accounted for at least 50 percent of all mem- 
bers, and more than half were in unions which 
were entirely—or almost so—made up of white- 


Tasie 5. Estrmatep DistriBuTION OF NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS BY PROPORTION OF WOMEN 
MEMBERS, 1958! 
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1150 unions reported 2,914,000 members. 36 _— did not report the 
number «f women or failed to furnish membership data against which re- 
ported percentages could be po my It was estimated that 28 of these had 
approximately 359,900 women members and 7 had no women members. For 
1 union, appropriate information was not available. In terms of affiliation, 
it is estimated that women members were distributed as follows: AFL-CIO 
86.7 percent; unaffiliated, 13.3 percent. Women members of AFL-CIO 
federal labor unions and local industrial unions are not included in these 
estimates. 


aun Because of rounding, the sums of individual items may not equal 


collar workers. The preponderantly blue-collar 
character of the American labor movement was 
also highlighted by the fact that 111 of the 186 
national and international unions had no members 
or a negligible number in white-collar work. 

The largest number of white-collar workers 
were reported by unions operating in retail trade, 
public service, communications, railroads, and the 
entertainment industry. Several blue-collar unions 
also reported substantial numbers of white-collar 
members, although in each of these cases they 
accounted for only a small proportion of total 
membership, usually less than 10 percent. 


Taste 6. EstrmaTep DistrRIBUTION OF NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS BY PROPORTION OF WHITE- 
Co.ttaR MemBers, 1958 ! 
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1117 unions reported 1,330,800 white-collar members. 69 did 
the number of such members. It was estimated iat 22 of these had approxi- 
= ,000 white-collar members and 47 unions had none or a negligible 
number. 


Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may no: equal totals. 


Industrial Distribution of Membership. The query 
on the industrial composition of union membership, 
first introduced in the 1957 Directory, was 
expanded in the 1959 Directory to include a finer 
breakdown for several broad manufacturing di- 
visions." Of the 186 national and international 
unions, 148—a somewhat smaller number than in 
the last. survey—furnished the requested informa- 
tion; for 38 unions, the Bureau was able to prepare 
estimates. In private employment, membership 
was almost evenly divided between manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing industries (table 7). Since 
1956, membership in nonmanufacturing has in- 


12 Much the same limitations apply to these estimates as were indicated for 
white-collar membership, namely, the difficulty of defining industries in a 
questionnaire of this type and the general absence of detailed records in 
national unions with membership in more than one industry. 

When attempting to relate membership estimates to employment in the 
various industry divisions, the nature of the estimates should be kept in min4. 
In the first place, Canadian membership is included. Many membership 
totals include retired and unemployed workers. Also, union membership 
totals are not necessarily identical with collective bargaining agreement 
coverage, 
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creased by about 225,000, while membership’ in 
manufacturing has declined by about 500,000. A 
gain of 120,000 members was computed for 41 
unions active in Federal, State, and municipal 
service. In this category, about four out of five 
members were in 18 unions made up almost en- 
tirely of government employees (table 8). 

More than two-fifths of all union members were 
in three major industry groups—transportation, 
metals and machinery, and construction. Other 
industries in which membership exceeded 1 million 
were transportation equipment, food and tobacco, 
clothing and textiles, and services. Agriculture 
and fishing, and finance and insurance, had the 
lowest number of organized workers, and most of 
them were in unions whose primary jurisdiction 
was in other industries. Similarly, in electric and 
gas utilities, more than two-thirds of the members 
were in unions whose membership was scattered 
among various other industries. 


13 It was felt that most international unions would not be able to furnish 
State membership figures and hence this inquiry was directed to State 
organizations only. Since unaffiliated uniors as a rule do not form state- 
wide organizations, this survey was limited to AFL-CIO Btate bodies. 


Mining and transportation accounted for nearly 
half of all members of unaffiliated unions and gave 
independent unions their predominantly nonfac- 
tory character. In a number of industries, nota- 
bly construction, transportation equipment, and 
clothing, virtually all organized workers were in 
unions affiliated with the Federation. 


AFL-CIO Membership by State. The lack of mem- 
bership data by State has long been a serious gap 
in the Bureau’s reports in this field. In an attempt 
to bridge it, at least partially, AFL-CIO State 
bodies were asked to estimate the number of 
members of AFL-CIO unions in their respective 
States.“ Responses were received from all but 
one State body, the Pennsylvania State Federa- 
tion of Labor (formerly AFL) which had not yet 
merged with its former CIO counterpart (table 9). 

Since not all AFL-CIO unions join their respec- 
tive State bodies, it is unlikely that responding 
officers had the necessary information which would 
yield a precise membership figure. It is interesting 
to note, however, that the 13.3 million total shown 
in table 9 comes remarkably close to the 13.9 


TaBLe 7. DistTRIBUTION oF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS BY INDUsTRY GROUP AND AFFILIATION, 1958 
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1 These columns are ers many unions have membership in more 
than one industrial classificatio 
reported percentage figures 


2 Number of members computed by appl 
to total membership, including facheding membership om e continental Tal United States. 


Total membership, moreover, may include retired and unemployed workers. 


an estimated distributie of membership by industry. 
Bureau estimated indust=ial composition. Also see foot- 
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For 38 unions, 
note 1, table 1. 
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TaBLE 8. DisTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, BY PERCENT OF MEMBERSHIP IN INDUSTRY 
Groups, 1958 
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1 Fewer than 500 members. 
Note: The number of unions shown in the distribution exceeds the total 


million figure reported by AFL-CIO unions for 
continental United States (table 2), and a response 
from the Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor 
would have more than offset this 600,000 differ- 
ence. 

Almost one-half of the reported AFL-CIO mem- 
bershin was concentrated in four States—New 
York, California, Ohio, and Illinois. Excluding 
Texas and Indiana, the remaining 17 States with 
right-to-work laws accounted for only 11 percent 
of total AFL-CIO membership. 


of 186 on which the data are based, because many unions have membership 
in more than one industria) classification. 


Union Administration 


Number of Locals. The number of local unions 
affiliated with national and international unions 
increased by 850 since the last survey. Of the 
78,110 local unions reported or estimated for 184 
unions, more than half were chartered by 18 unions, 
each having 1,000 or more locals (table 10). The 
degree of concentration was somewhat more 
marked among unaffiliated than among AFL-CIO 
unions. 


TaBLE 9. AFL-CIO Memsersuip By Strate, as Reportep sy Strate Bopres, 1958 
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1 Includes replies received from New Jersey State Federation of Labor 
ory AFL) and New Jersey State Industrial Union Council (formerly 


2 The Pennsylvania State Industrial Union Council a re- 


650,000 members. No estimate was received from the A counter- 


part in Pennsylvania. 
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TaBLeE 10. DISTRIBUTION oF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS BY NUMBER OF LOCALS AND 
AFFILIATION, 1958 
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115 unions did not report the number of local unions. For Bam, 
sufficient information was available - which to base estima 


or 2 
unions, with a combined membership A nen appropriate infor ican was 
not oveiatie. Locals outside continental 8. are ied in these figures. 


More than 16,000 locals were reported by four 
unions of postal employees with a combined mem- 
bership of 285,000. Among other moderate-size 
unions which reported large numbers of locals were 
those having their jurisdiction in government and 
in the railroad industry. Of the 78,000 locals, it 
was estimated that more than 4,000 were in 
Canada. Approximately 22,500 were affiliated 
with unions of government employees. 


Collective Bargaining Agreements. As reported by 
145 unions, supplemented by Bureau estimates for 
23 unions, the number of collective bargaining 
agreements totaled 131,000, exclusive of negotiated 
pension, health, and insurance plans. The 18 
unions for which estimates could not be prepared 
had a combined membership of approximately 3.9 
million. Thus, it is reasonable to believe that the 
number of agreements in effect in the United 
States exceeds 150,000. 

Twenty unions, each reporting 2,000 or more 
agreements, had three-fourths of the 131,000 
agreements accounted for. One-half of the agree- 
ments were held by seven AFL-CIO affiliates. 
Among the unions which reported the largest num- 


4 Assuming that union membership and collective bargaining coverage 
tend to be approximately the same, the estimate of total union membership 
in the United States, including single-firm unions (17,455,000), as provided in 
footnote 8, can be taken as a reasonable estimate of collective bargaining 
agreement coverage in the United States. 


3 Includes 6 unions with no locals. 
Norte: Because of rounding, sums of i.dividual items may not equal totals. 


ber of agreements were those in the building 
construction industry. No agreements were 
negotiated by 16 unions, all but 1 composed of 
government employees. 

The number of workers covered by agreements, 
as reported by 115 unions and estimated by the 
Bureau for 55 unions, was approximately 18.2 
million, which coincides almost exactly with total 
membership reported by national and interna- 
tional unions, including membership outside the 
United States. 

These figures support the findings of the 1957 
survey that, in the aggregate, agreement coverage 
and union membership are virtually identical, al- 
though the two may be made up of different com- 
ponents. For example, members of government 
unions are, with rare exceptions, not covered by 
contracts, nor are members who are unemployed, 
retired, in the Armed Forces, or are carried on 
union rosters as holding an “honorary withdrawal 
card.” The 16 unions which reported no collective 
bargaining agreements had a combined member- 
ship of 540,000; in addition, in 3 other unions only 
a smal! proportion of the 350,000 members were 
reported to be under agreements. On the other 
hand, in the absence of union shop provisions, 
particularly in right-to-work States, the number 
of workers covered by agreements (i.e., in the bar- 
gaining unit) is likely to exceed the number of 
union members." 
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OUTSTANDING LABOR EVENTS of the year were the 
enactment of the Labor-Management Reporting 
and'Disclosure Act of 1959 and the occurrence of 
the longest major steel strike in the history of the 
industry. In large part because of the strike in 
steel, unemployment remained above prerecession 
levels. By mid-October, 3.3 million workers were 
unemployed—6 percent of the civilian labor force 
at a seasonally adjusted rate. 


Legislation 


By far the most significant labor legislation en- 
acted during the first session of the 86th Congress 
was the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act. Organized labor supported the prin- 
ciple of reporting and disclosure to combat abuses 
in handling of union funds and conflicts of interest 
in labor-management relations and backed the 
Shelley billin the House as the best measure for this 
purpose. Other bills before the Congress, includ- 
ing a proposal embodying the Administration’s 
recommendations, the Senate-passed version of the 
Kennedy-Ervin bill, the House Committee bill 
(Elliott), and the Landrum-Griffin bill, in varying 
degrees went further than the Shelley bill in regu- 
lating union affairs. Despite vigorous opposition 
on the part of organized labor, the Landrum- 
Griffin bill (substantially the same as the Senate 
bill with the addition of certain amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act) was adopted in the House. It 
received the support of the Administration as the 
measure most acceptable in the light of the Admin- 
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istration’s recommendations. The conference 
committee agreed on a bill which closely resembled 
the Landrum-Griffin bill; it passed both houses of 
Congress by significant majorities and was signed 
by the President on September 14. 

Because the Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act amends certain provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, as well as providing new regu- 
lations for unions and management, its adminis- 
tration and enforcement are divided primarily be- 
tween the Secretary of Labor and the National 
Labor Relations Board. The Secretary of Labor 
administers the provisions requiring detailed finan- 
cial and organizational reporting by unions, in- 
cluding the reports on the management and 
finances of trusteed locals, and the sections re- 
quiring reports by employers, union officers and 
employees, and labor relations consultants on their 
dealings with each other which might involve con- 
flicts of interest. Other sections administered by 
the Secretary are those establishing standards for 
the election of union officers and the conduct of 
trusteeships by unions over their subordinate 
bodies. Immediately after enactment of the law, 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell established the Bureau 
of Labor-Management Reports to administer those 
portions of the law within the jurisdiction of the 
Labor Department. 

The act sets up certain safeguards for funds of 
labor organizations. A fiduciary responsibility, 
enforceable by member suits, is imposed on 
officers and other representatives of labor organi- 
zations, requiring them to hold and use union 
money and property fer the benefit of the mem- 
bers. Criminal sanctions are provided for viola- 
tion of provisions (1) requiring any union official 
who handles funds or property of a union whose 
property and annual receipts exceed $5,000 to be 
bonded for faithful performance of duty; (2) pro- 
hibiting a union from making loans in excess of an 
aggregate amount of $2,000 to any officer or em- 
ployee; and (3) prohibiting Communists and per- 
sons convicted of enumerated crimes from serving 
as union officers, labor consultants, or officers of 
employer associations for 5 years after termination 
of membership in the party or release from prison. 

Embezzlement or theft of union funds or prop- 
erty, picketing for the purpose of extortion, and 
use of force or violence or threat thereof to inter- 


*Of the Office of Publications, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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fere with the exercise of member rights are also 
made Federal crimes. 

The act also amends the Taft-Hartley Act in 
several respects. It permits the States to assume 
jurisdiction over cases involving labor disputes 
when the NLRB declines jurisdiction (thus elimi- 
nating the no-men’s land), and removes the pre- 
vious ban against voting by economic strikers in 
representation elections by permitting voting 
under NLRB regulations, in elections which take 
place within 1 year after the start of a strike. 

It also extends the secondary boycott provisions 
of the act to cover direct coercion of employers to 
cease doing business with another, and inducement 
of individual employees to stop work. Hot-cargo 
agreements are prohibited with the exception of 
agreements relating to contracting or subcontract- 
ing work done at the site in the construction in- 
dustry and those involving jobbers and contractors 
in the clothing industry. 

Organizational and recognition picketing are 
made unfair labor practices when another union 
has been lawfully recognized, when an election 
has been held within the preceding 12 months, or 
when conducted without an election petition being 
filed within a reasonable period (not to exceed 30 
days). 

Unions and employers in the building and con- 
struction industry are permitted to conclude pre- 
hire agreements with 7-day union shop provisions. 

Other Federal legislation directly affecting labor 
was scant. The Welfare and Pension Plans Dis- 
closure Act of 1958 went into effect on January 1. 
After some months’ experience with the law, the 
Secretary of Labor asked Congress for amendments 
which would give him specific interpretative, in- 
vertigative, and enforcement powers and which 
would require more detailed reporting. The re- 
quest was not acted upon during 1959. 

Railway workers’ pensions and unemployment 
benefits were increased by about 10 and 20 per- 
cent, respectively, effective June 1. The pension 
increase brought immediate benefits to some 700,- 
000 retired workers and survivors. Taxes for 
both employers and employees were raised to 
finance the pension increase; employers alone are 
subject to the unemployment tax which was also 
increased. 


1 See pp. 45-51 of this issue for a summary of State labor legislation in 1959, 
except workmen’s compensation laws, which were discussed in the November 
1959 issue, pp. 1232-1236. 


In September, the President signed a bill author- 
izing the Government, beginning July 1, 1960, to 
pay part of the cost of health insurance for Federal 
employees and their families. 


State Laws. The 47 legislatures which met during 
the year passed an imposing and varied assort- 
ment of laws dealing with labor relations and em- 
ployment practices. Among them were New 
York’s labor reform law; fair employment practice 
laws in California and Ohio; a minimum wage law 
for the first time in North Carolina, major legisla- 
tion in this field in Alaska, Maine, and Washington, 
and other amendment of such laws in Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, Connecticut, and New Hampshire; 
a ban against secondary boycotts in Nebras- 
ka and repeal of Oregon’s labor relations law.’ 
The Oregon legislature directed a committee to 
make recommendations for legislation on labor- 
management relations, and particularly labor dis- 
putes, to the Governor and the next legislature. 

A majority of the State legislatures in session 
during the year also made changes in their unem- 
ployment compensation laws. Twenty-one States 
raised maximum weekly benefits, while 16 ex- 
tended maximum duration. Two States, Ohio 
and Indiana, amended their unemployment com- 
pensation laws to permit concurrent payment of 
unemployment insurance and supplemental un- 
employment benefits (SUB). California enacted 
a similar amendment which, in effect, sanctioned 
an interpretation previously given by the State 
Attorney General. Virginia and North Carolina 
are now the only States in which concurrent pay- 
ment is expressly forbidden. 

Workmen’s compensation legislation was en- 
acted in almost all the States in 1959. Among the 
major amendments were benefit increases in 29 
States, coverage of radiation diseases in several 
States, and compulsory coverage for all farm 
workers in California. 


Labor-Management Relations 


Labor-management relations during the year 
were characterized by hard bargaining, which re- 
sulted in some long work stoppages, notably in 
basic steel and copper, in glass, and in rubber, 
and delay in reaching settlements in a number of 
other key bargaining situations. However, the 
settlements that were reached were about the 
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same in size as those concluded during 1957 and 
1958 in comparable situations. During 1958, gen- 
eral wage increases had been negotiated for about 
3.8 million workers covered by major collective 
bargaining situations—those affecting 1,000 or 
more workers—with the most common increases 
averaging 7 but less than 9 cents an hour. In the 
first 9 months of 1959, wage increases were nego- 
tiated for some 2.3 million workers, with the most 
common increases ranging from 7 to less than 9 
cents an hour. Fringe benefit changes generally 
consisted of improved health and welfare benefits, 
longer vacations, and liberalized pension provi- 
sions. 

Because of the relative stability of the Consumer 
Price Index during late 1958 and the eurly part of 
1959, cost-of-living escalator increases were smaller 
than in 1958. This difference was especially pro- 
nounced in those industries with semiannual esca- 
lator provisions; for example, workers in basic 
steel received a 1-cent cost-of-living adjustment 
during 1959, compared with 9 cents in 1958, and 
railroad workers received 3 cents under escalation 
in 1959 as against 5 cents in 1958. Deferred wage 
increases affecting some 2.6 million workers are 
scheduled to become effective in 1960.? 


There was growing concern over problems of 
unemployment, evidenced in increased attention 
to severance pay provisions and specific references 


to automation. At least two major agreements 
dealt directly with automation; one, a 3-year con- 
tract between the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (Ind.) and West 
Coast shippers, gives workers a share in savings 
realized from mechanization of the docks. The 
companies are to pay $1.5 million during the first 
year of the agreement into a fund for study of the 
problem and for compensating workers for in- 
creased efficiency resulting from improved meth- 
ods of handling cargo. The second agreement, 
signed by Armour and Co. with the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers and the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters, provided for a half-million dollar fund to 
finance a study of problems relating to technologi- 
cal unemployment, to develop a program to 
retrain workers idied by automation, and to re- 
locate idled workers. Several other meatpackers 
agreed to similar provisions. There was also 


increasing concern with the question of work rules 
in both the steel and railroad negotiations. 

Bargaining in basic steel dominated labor- 
management relations even before the expiration 
of the contract on June 30 and the beginning of 
the strike 2 weeks later. Not only had the union 
and the companies stated their positions early in 
the year, but also the President had issued a 
statement that any wage increase which might be 
agreed upon should not result in a price increase, 
with inflationary consequences. The union de- 
manded wage increases, improvement of fringe 
benefits, and continuation of the escalation clause. 
The companies made changes in work rules the 
price of any improvement in wages or fringe bene- 
fits, which in turn had a 2-percent ceiling. 
Negotiations continued through the summer, with 
repeated urging from the President and the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

In October, the President invoked the national 
emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Under the prodding of the factfinding Board named 
by the President, both the union and the com- 
panies made new offers, with the companies finally 
proposing that the work-rule question be submitted 
to arbitration—an offer immediately refused by 
the union. On October 19, the Board reported to 
the President that no basis for a settlement was 
evident, and the Department of Justice on the 
following day asked for an injunction in the Fed- 
eral District Court for western Pennsylvania. The 
injunction was issued and the union immediately 
appealed—challenging the injunction on the 
grounds that the steel strike did not imperil the 
national health or safety, and that the national 
emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act are 
unconstitutional since they confer nonjudicial 
functions on the Federal courts.* 

The Supreme Court on November 7, in an 8 to 1 
decision, upheld the injunction. USW members 
at once began returning to work. The Steelwork- 
ers’ Wage Policy Committee issued a resolution 
stating that “‘we will reserve the right to strike” 
should no settlement be reached by the time the 
injunction expires. 

2 See Deferred Wage Increases and Escalator Clauses (in Monthly Labor 
Review, December 1959, pp. 1324-1328). 


* The Third Court of Appeals upheld the injunction but granted a stay so 
that appeal might be taken to the U.8. Supreme Court. 
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Meantime, the steel companies’ united front had 
been broken on October 26 when the Kaiser Steel 
Co. (the 9th largest producer in the country) 
signed a contract with the union for approximately 
7,500 employees at its Fontana, Calif., plant. 
Several smaller companies, shortly afterwards, 
reached similar agreements with the union. 

The agreement with Kaiser—essentially the 
same as the union’s last offer made during the 
factfinding Board hearings—runs until June 30, 
1961, and provides a package increase which the 
company values at 22.5 cents an hour over the 
20-month period, including a possible 3-cent-an- 
hour cost-of-living adjustment. A labor-manage- 
ment committee was set up to “study problems 
resulting from automation and _ technological 
change and local working conditions, and to make 
recommendations .. .”” The committee was au- 
thorized to settle problems in these areas by 
mutual agreement. Even more significant was 
the establishment of a second committee (three 
members each, representing the company, the 
union, and the public) to work out a plan for 
“equitable sharing between the stockholders, the 
employees, and the public, of the fruits of the 
company’s progress.” 


The contract does not provide a wage-rate in- 
crease until July 1, 1960, when basic rates will 
increase by 7 cents an hour plus some increase 


in job increments. (It did, however, result in an 
immediate increase in take-home pay, since the 
insurance program was made noncontributory— 
except for payments required of employees under 
California law.) Beginning in July, the cost-of- 
living escalator will be continued, but with a ceil- 
ing of 3 cents. Pension and insurance provisions 
were liberalized, as were supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

When the President resorted to the national 
emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act in 
the steel strike, it was his second such action 
within 4 days. He had earlier secured an injunc- 
tion which sent 70,000 striking members of the 
‘International Longshoremen’s Association back to 
work on the East and Gulf Coasts. At issue in 
the 8-day strike of the longshoremen were wage in- 
creases and improvements in pensions, welfare, 
and other benefits, as well as the question of 


" 4See Monthly Labor Review, December 1950, pp. 1345-1346, for the 
Memorandum of Agreement between the company and the union. 


mechanization of the docks and how dockworkers 
were to share in the gains from mechanization. 

On December 3, ILA leaders and representatives 
of the New York Shipping Association signed a 
memorandum settlement for a 3-year agreement 
covering dockworkers from Maine to Virginia. 
The agreement provides a 41-cent-an-hour pack- 
age increase, with an immediate wage increase of 
12 cents an hour and 5-cent increases on October 
1, 1960 and 1961, and improvements in pension, 
welfare, and vacation and holiday provisions. 
The employers agreed not to cut the existing 
standard workgangs. Negotiations on ‘the South 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts continued. 

A long strike marked by considerable violence 
was that of the United Mine. Workers in south- 
eastern Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 
The strike began in “bloody” Harlan County, in 
a demand for the extension of the soft-coal agree- 
ment of December 1958 to independent “truck 
mines” and ramp operators. National Guardsmen 
were called out in southeastern Kentucky. At the 
end of April, with shooting and dynamiting con- 
tinuing, a Federal district court issued a tempo- 
rary restraining order cgainst the VMW. The 
UMW agreed in November to drop the “protec- 
tive wage clause” in its contract under which com- 
mercial coal operators agreed not to handle coal 
from mines paying wages lower than those in the 
bituminous coal agreements, pending a court test 
under the new labor relations law. 

Tiolence also characterized the long drawnout 
strike of the Textile Workers Union against the 
Harriet and Henderson cotton mills in Henderson, 
N.C., resulting in the arrest and conviction of eight 
unionists (with sentences ranging up to 10 years), 
including an international vice president and 
regional director of the union. 

More peaceful strikes were those against three 
of the “Big Four’ rubber companies early in the 
year, when negotiations were under way for 
changes in pensions and other benefits. Later in 
the year, when wage negotiations occurred, con- 
tract changes were made without stoppages. 

Strikes tend to obscure collective bargaining 
gains made without recourse to work stoppages. 
Among other outstanding settlements of the year 
was one which provided a 10-cent-an-hour package 
increase for 100,000 members of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers in the shirt and cotton garment 
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industry throughout the country—the first general 
wage increase in the industry since 1956. 

A series of 2-year contracts covering over 70,000 
workers employed in the Pacific Northwest lum- 
ber industry, negotiated by the Carpenters and the 
International Woodworkers, called for wage-rate 
or fringe benefit increases of about 20.5 certs an 
hour. Both organized and unorganized textile 
workers in southern and northern mills received 
wage increases. Southern textile manufacturers 
in many unorganized mills increased the minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour, while the Textile Workers 
Union negotiated a number of contracts providing 
for wage increases of from 7 to 10 cents an hour. 
Construction workers, as in previous years, nego- 
tiated wage increases (not always without strikes, 
however) which, for the most part, exceeded those 
in other industries. Hard-coal miners received a 
$1-a-day pay increase under the agreement signed 
by the UMW and anthracite mine operators in 
January 1959. 

Jockeying between the rail unions and the rail- 
roads began early in the year, with the companies 
serving notice that they would demand work-rule 
changes in the new contracts.’ On September 1, 
formal contract demands were submitted by 11 
nonoperating railroad unions for close to 640,000 
members. Proposals included a 25-cent-an-hour 
increase, inclusion of the current 13-cent-an-hour 
cost-of-living allowance in base pay, and welfare 
benefit improvements. The railroads countered 
with a demand for a 5-cent-an-hour pay cut and 
elimination of escalation. 

Five operating unions, representing some 200,000 
workers, dermanded 12- and 14-percent wage in- 
creases and revisions in cost-of-living escalator 
clauses. Railroad management proposed a 15- 
cent-an-hour pay reduction. On November 1, 
when a 3-year moratorium on changes in work 
rules expired, the companies presented the oper- 
ating unions with a sweeping six-point program 
aimed, the companies said, “‘at eliminating feather- 
bedding work practices.” 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers in- 
creased its dues, and suggested that other railway 
unions do the same, to build up strike funds to 
offsev the strike insurance plan in which a major- 
ity of the roads had decided to participate. 

The Government entered the railroad dispute 
in late October upon the application of the parties 
for mediation. The Railway Labor Act prescribes 


procedures which must be exhausted before a strike 
can be called. 


The AFL-CIO 


The AFL-CIO sent a detailed legislative pro- 
gram to Congress early in January. Geared largely 
to unemployment, the program called for Federal 
Government measures to increase employment; 
an overhau! of the unemployment insurance sys- 
tem, with establishment of Federal standards; 
aid to depressed areas; increase of the minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour and greatly expanded cov- 
erage under the Fair Labor Standards Act; a 
broad housing program with emphasis on public 
housing; an increase in social security benefits 
and coverage; and changes in the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Failure to achieve this program was only one 
of the several reverses organized labor suffered in 
1959. Employers, notably in steel and on the 
railways, clearly considered that the time had come 
for a stand against further wage increases and for 
work-rule changes; organizing was bogged down; 
jurisdictional and other internal disputes contin- 
ued to be a pressing problem; and the Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field in its third year of 
hearings disclosed further misuse of union funds 
and other irregularities. The year was, in fact, 
as the AFL-CIO Executive Council said, one in 
which the labor movement met “‘some of the worst 
storms in trade unien history.” 


Union Conventions. The many unions meeting in 
convention during the year were concerned for the 
most part with the problems which the AFL-CIO 
convention itself emphasized—opposition to labor 
reform legislation which the unions felt would be 
punitive; the need for stepped-up organizational 
drives; the hardening attitude of management; 
and above all the question of how to achieve in- 
ternal unity and make labor more effective polit- 
ically. In addition, the AFL-CIO and many of 
its affiliates gave much time to mobilizing the 
fullest possible support for the striking Steel- 
workers. 

The AFL-CIO met in convention in San Fran- 
cisco just 2 days after the President had signed the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act. 
The steel strike was already 2 months old and the 
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atmosphere of the convention was one of frustra- 
tion and doubt. Mounting pressures from outside 
drew AFL-CIO unions closer together. Two ac- 
tions of the convention climaxed a year in which a 
number of mergers, proposed mergers, and joint 
actions had occurred. Affiliation of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, expelled from 
the AFL in 1953 on charges of racketeering, was 
approved on a 2-year probationary basis, on con- 
dition that the ILA merge or develop a working 
agreement with the Jnternational Brotherhood of 
Longshoremen (merger was achieved later in the 
year) and that there be no formal alliance between 
the ILA and the Teamsters. A charter was issued 
to the union on November 17. 

The second action of the convention toward 
unity was approval, in a major departure from 
AFL-CIO’s traditional attitude toward union 
autonomy, of the principle of final and binding 
arbitration of jurisdictional disputes by outside, 
disinterested parties. The Executive Council was 
instructed to develop a detailed plan to be sub- 
mitted to a special convention in 1960. Expressly 
excepted from arbitration was the ‘determination 
of work or trade jurisdiction of affiliates.’’ 

Dues were raised by a number of unions to 
finance more active organization and to build up 
strike funds. Among the unions increasing dues 
for the latter purpose, specifically, were the Auto 
Workers, the Newspaper Guild, the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers, and the Railway and Steamship 
Clerks. The ILGWU in deciding to build up a 
multimillion dollar strike fund sharpiy changed 
its traditional policy toward striking. The reasons 
given for the reversal of policy were “antilabor 
bias” in government, the costly 1958 dress strike 
(the first general strike in the industry in a quarter 
of a century), and the toughening attitude of 
employers. 

The UAW reaffirmed its position on the shorter 
workweek by adopting a resolution to make it one 
of the prime collective bargaining demands when 
major contracts come up for renewal in 1961. 


Union-Management Cooperation 


In a number of instances, unions and manage- 
ment drew closer together through formal under- 
standings. The AFL-CIO Building end Construc- 


‘See Findings from the Second Report of the McClellan Comunittee (in 
Monthly Labor Review, September 1959, pp. 981-991). 


tion Trades Council and the Associated General 
Contractors and the National Constructors Asso- 
ciation set up a joint committee to study their 
common problems, particularly those arising from 
certain labor practices which contribute to high 
construction costs and which have resulted in the 
flight of work to nonunion contractors. 

The Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Union 
bought controlling interest in a Massachusetts hat 
company, in order to prevent its liquidation and 
thus protect the jobs of 325 union members. In 
addition, it joined with representatives of major 
cap and cloth hat manufacturers in setting up a 
national institute to promote wider use of union- 
made caps and hats. The institute will be financed 
by a 1-percent payroll contribution from em- 
ployers. 

A National Coal Policy Conference, composed 
of soft-coal producers, coal carrying railroads, and 
the United Mine Workers, will “‘advance and pro- 
mote the interests of the industry on the broadest 
possible front.” 


Corruption 


The Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field 
wound up its public hearings just before Congress 
recessed. Although during its third year of hear- 
ings the Committee was still concerned primarily 
with the Teamsters, other union and manage- 
ment officials were also investigated. Chief 
among such unions were two New York locals of 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, whose officers were found to have ap- 
propriated union funds for their own use.’ In 
its report to the Senate in late October, the 
Committee also denounced Chicago locals of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers and a number of 
employers in the Chicago Restaurant Association. 

Despite Committee disclosures and the moves 
of the court-appointed board of monitors, Team- 
ster President James R. Hoffa met little opposi- 
tion within his union. The board had made 
little headway in its attempted cleanup until an 
agreement was reached in late October for Team- 
ster acceptance of monitor-drawn and court- 
approved rules for the conduct of local elections. 
Elections were to be postponed, if necessary, until 
the locals could adopt the reforms called for. Of 
the more than 900 locals, over 400 were scheduled 
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at the time of the agreement to elect officers in 
the next few months. Meantime, the monitors 
had asked Judge F. Dickinson Letts to investigate 
Hoffa’s alleged misuse of union funds and remove 
him from office if the court found him guilty. 

Hoffa, refusing to comply with an order for 
ouster of three union officers (in Chicago, Miami, 
and Hoboken, N.J.) on charges of extortion and 
taking kickbacks, asked the Supreme Court to 
pass on the validity of the consent decree under 
which the board of monitors was established and 
the decision handed down by Judge Letts—both 
of which had been substantially approved by the 
appeals court—thus establishing the authority of 
the monitors and of the district court in enforcing 
monitor recommendations. When the Court de- 
clined, on November 16, to review Hoffa’s appeal, 
it affirmed the legality of the monitorship. God- 
frey P. Schmidt, attorney for 12 rank-and-file 
Teamsters, immediately filed a request with 
Judge Letts that Hoffa be suspended until a 
decision on his removal from office was reached. 

Dave Beck, ousted Teamster president, was 
sentenced to 5 years in prison and a $60,000 fine 
for income tax evasion. He was also convicted 
of grand larceny involving union property and 
charged in a Federal court with having violated 
the Taft-Hartley Act in receiving $200,000 from 
executives of the Fruehauf Trailer Co., two of 
whose officers were also charged. Appeals are 
pending in both cases. 

The AFL-CIO took no action against Carpen- 
ter President Maurice A. Hutcheson, although 
the McClellan Committee had said that under 
his leadership the union’s “funds have been 
seriously misused.” Shortly after he was re- 
elected as an AFL-CIO vice president, Hutcheson 
was indicted by a Federal grand jury for contempt 
of Congress for refusal to answer questions put to 
him by the McClellan committee about his 
financial dealings or to say whether he used union 
funds for his personal benefit. Hutcheson had 
refused to answer the questions (without having 
recourse to the Fifth Amendment) on the ground 
that he was still under indictment in Indiana in 
connection with a real estate deal alleged to involve 
bribery and that answers might be used against 
him in his Indiana trial. 

The Committee in its last report also urged the 
Carpenters to discharge Vice President Charles 
Johnson, Jr., of New York City, because of misuse 


of union funds. On November 30, two Baltimore 
members of the union asked a circuit court to 
appoint monitors to halt what they claimed was 
widespread corruption in the union. The suit 
named Hutcheson and 13 other international 
officers. 


Labor and the Law 


In two cases ® limiting State jurisdiction in the 
labor relations field, the U.S. Supreme Court held 
that the Taft-Hartley Act deprives State courts 
of the power to enjoin or award damages for 
peaceful organizational picketing, even when the 
NLRB refuses to exercise jurisdiction. The effect 
of these decisions will be substantially curtailed, 
however, as a result of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, which ex- 
pressly authorizes State courts and agencies to 
assume jurisdiction over labor disputes when the 
NLRB declines jurisdiction. 

In a third case ’ limiting State jurisdiction, the 
Supreme Court held that a State could not enjoin 
a union and carriers, under State antitrust law, 
from carrying out a collective bargaining provision 
which set the minimum rental and other terms of 
hire of motor vehicles leased by their owners who 
drove their vehicles in the carriers’ service. The 
Court held that the purpose of the provision was 
not price fixing, as alleged, but protection of the 
negotiated wage scale, which resulted from the 
obligation under the Taft-Hartley Act to bargain 
collectively with respect to wages. State law, the 
Court concluded, could not be applied because to 
do so would frustrate the parties’ solution of prob- 
lems which Congress had required them to nego- 
tiate in good faith and on which it imposed no 
relevant limitations. 

Among other significant rulings of the Supreme 
Court were: (1) The NLRB is not precluded from 
dealing with unfair labor practices which are “‘re- 
lated to those alleged in the charge and which grow 
out of them while the proceeding is pending before 
the Board’’;* (2) ‘Employee committees” estab- 
lished and supported by management and meeting 


6 Hotel Employees v. Sar Enterprises, Inc., 358 U.8. 270 (1959) and Monthly 
Labor Review, March 1959, p. 292; San Diego Building Trades Council v. 
Garmion, 359 U.S. 236 (1959) and Monthly Labor Review, June 1959, pp. 
669-670, 

1 Teamsters Union v. Oliver, 358 U.S. 283 (1959) and Monthly Labor 
Review, March 1959, pp. 292-293. 

* NLRB v. Fant Milling Co., 360 U.S. 301 (1959) and Monthly Labor 
Review, August 1959, \». 906. 
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with management to handle grievances and to 
consider problems pertaining to conditions of em- 
ployment are labor organizations within the mean- 
ing of the Taft-Hartley Act.® 

The Supreme Court denied review * to United 
Mine Workers v. Meadow Creek Coal Co., in which 
the Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit affirmed 
a decision holding the international union liable for 
$300,000 compensatory and $100,000 punitive 
damages resulting from the use of violence, threats 
of violence, and other wrongful acts by the union’s 
agents during a campaign for organization and 
recognition. The union’s conduct was held a vio- 
lation of the employer’s rights under the common 
law of Tennessee. Shortly after the Supreme 
Court’s action, 15 similar suits were filed in Federal 
courts against the UMW in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, in which the plaintiffs sought more than 
$15 million in damages for alleged wrongful con- 
duct during the union’s organizational campaign in 
southern coal mines. 

An important development ™ in the field of 
unemployment compensaiion was a decision of 
the Michigan Supreme Court holding that em- 
pluyees of Ford plants in Michigan, idled because 
parts vital to their operations were not available 
owing to a strike in a Ford plant located in Ohio, 
were entitled to unemployment benefits, although 
the State employment security act denies benefits 


* NLRB v. Cabot Carbon Co., 360 U.S. 203 (1959) and Monthly Labor 
Review, August 1959, pp. 905-096. 

© 359 U.S. 1013 (1959). ; 

" Park v. Appeal Board of Michigan Employment Security Commission, 
355 Mich. 103, 04 N.W. 2d 407 (1959) and Monthly Labor Review, June 1959, 
pp. 671-€72. 

12 See NLRB’s “‘ Brown-Olds” Remedy for Illegal Hiring Arrangements 
(in Monthly Labor Review, February 1959, pp. 157-159). 

18 International Union of Operating Engineers and Nassau and Suffolk 
Contractors’ Association, 128 NLRB No. 167 (June 1, 1959) and Monthly 
Labor Review, September 1959, pp. 1022-1023. 

4% Grand Union Co. and Shultz, 128 NLRB No. 191 (June 12, 1959) and 
Monthly Labor Review, August 1959, p. 907; International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union and Slate Belt Apparel Contractors’ Association, Inc., 122 
NLRB No. 166 (Feb. 13, 1959). 


to employees of a struck “establishment.” The 
court found that the functional integration of 
the plants in Michigan and Ohio did not make 
them a single establishment within the meaning 
of the act. 


NLRB Decisions. This year, the National Labor 
Relations Board extended its Brown-Olds deci- 
sion * when it held the remedy of dues reimburse- 
ment applicable to ali closed shop agreements and 
exclusive hiring hall agreements which do not 
include the safeguards required by the Board, 
whether or not actual exaction of dues payment is 
established, on the basis that the mere existence 
of such agreements is sufficient to establish unlaw- 
ful coercion in the payment of money by em- 
ployees.“ Prior decisions held that proof of 
actual exaction of money from employees under 
an unlawful contract was necessary to warrant 
the remedy of dues reimbursement. 

The Board also made two significant decisions “ 
with respect to bargaining representatives: (1) that 
an individual, who is designated by a group of 
employees as their bargaining agent and who 
petitions the Board for certification as an exclusive 
bargaining representative, becomes a labor organi- 
zation within the meaning of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and is entitled to the same rights and subject to 
the same duties as a traditional labor organization, 
including compliance with filing requirements; and 
(2) that a union may not refuse to bargain with 
an employers’ association whose representative is 
a former associate of the union. In the latter 
case, the Board ruled that the union had coerced 
the employer in the selection of a bargaining repre- 
sentative in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act; it 
ordered the union to rescind its instructions to 
local unions not to deal with former union asso- 
ciates selected by any employer as bargaining 
representative and to publish a copy of the order 
in its monthly newspaper. 
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The Recognition of 
National Economic 
Interests in Bargaining 


GEORGE W. TAYLOR* 


THE REPRESENTATION of employees is probably 
the most important function of the union. It is 
too commonly assumed that the meaning of 
“exclusive representational rights”’ is self-evident. 
In reality, this is a complex concept which has not 
received sufficient critical analysis. 

Cognizance should be given to the mental 
reservations, not directly expressed in law, which 
accompany the public grant of representation 
authority to unions. -To begin with, the law 
assumes that the designation of a bargaining 
representative (or the nondesignation) should be 
by majority determination of the employees in a 
craft, plant, or company, and seidom on an indus- 
trywide basis. This runs counter to the assertion 
by the organized labor movement of the right to 
allocate jurisdiction among its constituent bodies. 
Public rejection of this assertion is also manifested 
by impatience over jurisdictional strikes and by 
inhibitions about accepting some aspects of union 
programs for resolving interunion jurisdictional 
disputes. 
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Other reservations are more implicit. There is 
an apparent lack of willingness by the public to 
accept the rule of the majority, especially as 
respects such matters as grievances and union 
security, lest there be too great a subordination of 
the individual employee. Nor is there much 
public sympathy for the idea that, while negotia- 
tions are under way during a strike, an individual 
employee has a duty to refrain from working at 
terms which have been rejected by the exclusive 
bargaining representative. 

It seems to be generally understood that the 
right to strike is essential to collective bargaining. 
At the same time, the limits of tolerance appear 
to fall far short of the national emergency criterion. 
In addition, there is a hope that, despite the nature 
of our decentralized, private decisionmaking sys- 
tem (based essentially upon the maximization of 
self-interest), there should be displayed in col- 
lective bargaining a constraint related not simply 
to market forces, but to the need of the public for 
more goods and services at lower prices. Nor is 
the public, as a whole, of one mind about the 
extent to which union power can be exercised 
when there is an effect upon parties not immedi- 
ately proximate to a labor dispute and when the 
objective is not related to collective bargaining. 

In short, the union authority to represent the 
employees in an appropriate unit is not unre- 
stricted. Many practical difficulties flow from the 


*Professor of Industry, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, 
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nature of these reservations. Most union mem- 
bers doubtless assume that their union should 
represent their own immediate narrow interests. 
Indeed, a failure of union leaders to do so can 
cause cries of “‘sell-out’’ and “sweetheart contract.” 
Yet “outsiders,” while supporting this attitude of 
the rank and file, also assign to the union a 
public responsibility to moderate its members’ 
aspirations, and even to cast terms of employment 
so as to contribute to general economic progress. 

Some attitudes toward long-term agreements, 
with escalator and annual improvement factors, 
are illustrative. These provisions have often been 
deemed by a company and a union to be highly 
constructive ways of reconciling their respective 
imperatives. Nevertheless, outside reactions have 
been adverse. They came from other union and 
management representatives as well as from 
government officials. It has been urged that 
private agreements of this kind should not have 
been permissible because of their contagious effect 
upon others not willing to go down such a road. 
It can be suggested that, as a matter of self- 
interest, the parties in collective bargaining might 
well take public reactions of this sort into account 
in order to guard against the risk of governmental 
modification of the decentralized, private decision- 
making system. But, as I understand it, this 
system does not assume that the private decision- 
makers have a national planning responsibility. 
It is a quite serious step to conclude that market 
forces, constituting a built-in restraint upon 
private decisionmakers, no longer adequately 
conserve the public interest as respects wages 
and prices. 

Suggestions have been advanced to the effect 
that justification before a public board should be 
a condition for key price and wage increases. 
Perhaps it is a mere flight of fancy to contemplate 
that the public interest might be directly repre- 
sented in collective bargaining, making this a 
tripartite process. Such a prospect is naturally 
brought to mind by one of the current analyses of 
the wage determination process. I refer to the 
idea that wage determination involves not just a 
reconciliation of employee and employer interests 
but also of the interests of suppliers, customers, 
shareholders, and the community. What one pri- 
vate agency has the authority to make a decision 
balancing such diverse interests? 


National vs. Member Interests 


There is, then, a considerable feeling that 
unions have a public responsibility to take broad 
national economic interests into account in labor 
negotiations. At the very same time, there is 
perhaps an equally strong belief that unions 
should become more responsive than they have 
been to the aims and aspirations of their own 
constituencies. These will inevitably tend to be 
short-run aims and aspirations. It is expecting 
far too much of mere mortals to contemplate that 
employees will be content, for example, to accept 
with alacrity the loss of their own jobs or the 
relinquishment of prized conditions because such 
sacrifices will contribute to long-term economic 
growth or even because they insure better and 
more secure jobs in the long run for their fellows. 
It is significant, in this connection, that an in- 
creased emphasis has been placed by the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act. of 
1959 upon union responsiveness to the wishes of 
the employees directly represented. The law 
may decrease the opportunities for improper union 
leadership, but it also has increased the risks of 
what is termed labor statesmanship. While the 
“horrible examples” can readily be categorized as 
“sweetheart” contracts, the exact line of demarca- 
tion between them and the exercise of labor 
statesmanship is not easily drawn. An employee, 
or any group of employees, adversely affected by 
the terms of an agreement, will tend to believe 
there has been “‘misrepresentation” or a “sell-out” 
despite the overall benefits for employees as a 
whole or to the country at large. 

There is thus created an urgent need for a critical 
analysis of the representational function of unions. 
Within any “appropriate unit” of employees, 
divergent anc even sharply conflicting aims and 
objectives will be found. It is my impression that 
these divergencies within an appropriate unit 
have become more numerous with a broadening of 
the scope of the labor agreement. Skilled and 
semiskilled employees have quite often expressed 
different ideas about the allocation of a wage 
increase. The views of long-tenure and short- 
tenure employees have clashed over the relative 
importance of a wage increase as against supple- 
mental unemployment benefits. Attitudes to a 
seniority program have varied depending upon 
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whether one’s job security is enhanced or di- 
minished. 


*‘Consent to Lose’’ Procedures 


The question of democracy in unions now comes 
to the fore. No one could seriously suggest that 
the representation job of the union entails simply 
a compilation of demands upon the employer for 
everything every employee wants. Nor could a 
result on such a basis be obtained in the absence 
of collective bargaining. Ina sense, it is necessary 
for unions (as well as employers, whether unionized 
or not) to be concerned over procedures which will 
develop a “‘consent to lose’ on the part of those 
employees who receive less than they had hoped 
for. A univn which institutes negotiations by 
presenting a list of demands that does not omit 
anything anybody dreams of can accentuate the 
difficulty of getting an agreement and can create 
employee dissatisfaction with even a good final 
agreement. 

Any settlement is likely to be construed as 
unsatisfactory—or worse—by individual employees 
or groups of employees. And the “consent to 
lose’ won’t be universal. The opportunity to 


voice disapproval is enhanced if a union is in- 
volved. There is an erroneous tendency to inter- 
pret adverse employee reaction to a collective 
agreement as evidence of a desire for nonunion 


conditions. This is rarely the case. The simple 
facts just stated underlie two highly controversial 
current issues. One is the question of union 
security and the other concerns the appropriate 
unit of representation. 

I have long believed that what is called the 
union security issue might better be specified as the 
employee responsibility issue. Although they are 
often not exercised, an employee does have im- 
portant rights to participate in union affairs. As 
these rights become protected by legislation, the 
reasons for supporting the individual’s right to 
withdraw from a union, or to refrain from joining, 
have been lessened. The main reason will tend to 
be dissatisfaction with the degree to which the 
union meets an individual’s personal demands. 
This could represent irresponsibility on the part 
of the individual, since it would be unreasonable to 
say that a union must keep everybody happy or 
else fail in the discharge of its representative 
duties. I recognize it is not always easy to draw a 


precise line between misrepresentation by the 
union and employee irresponsibility. However, 
the right of the employees to seek decertification 
as.specified by law might well be construed as an 
adequate safeguard as respects the danger of 
misrepresentation. 

Under any circumstance, not every employee or 
group of employees will be satisfied that particular 
interests of direct concern have been adequately 
accommodated with other interests. The prob- 
lems involved are not necessarily solved by invok- 
ing an individual right to leave a union or by 
facilitating the efforts of groups of employees to 
break away from an established unit to form a 
separate bargaining unit. The shortcoming I 
find with these courses is that they fail to take 
account of the democratic responsibilities of union 
members under a collective bargaining system and 
of the real nature of the union’s representational 
function. 

I suggest that the question of “democracy in 
unions” is related primarily to intraunion pro- 
cedures. Ideally, they should insure first the full 
and adequate consideration of all the diverse and 
conflicting aims and objectives within the union 
membership and, then, an accommodation to the 
fullest possible degree by consent and, where this 
is not achievable, by a “‘willingness to lose.” In 
this connection, I believe, the procedures followed 
by the unions in the needle trades are significant. 
Participation by individual members is most active 
in the various locals—the relatively homogeneous 
craft unions—and as respects those problems which 
directly concern day-by-day problems. Through 
the joint board, representatives of each local are 
responsible for reconciling the diverse interests as 
a basis-for the union position vis-a-vis the 
employers. 

This intraunion bargaining task assumes the 
importance here attributed only if it is accepted 
that member participation in union affairs and in 
formulating terms of employment is a function of 
value. In his 1958 ‘“Message”’ to the Central Con- 
ference of Teamsters, James R. Hoffa said in part, 
“Unfortunately for the would-be modern-day re- 
formers, workers do not behave in the manner 
their hazy theories presume. Most people do not 
want to participate in the day-to-day operations 
of their union—as long as things are going reason- 
ably well. This is the business agent’s job. 
Surely the investigators are realists in the realm 
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of party and machine politics. Why can’t they 
transfer this knowledge of human behavior to the 
field of labor unions? . . . A leader must deliver 
what the people really want or else he will be 
turned out.’’ Even on these terms, it is basic that 
the members actually do possess the right to turn 
the leader out. And it is pertinent to observe that 
one may not be able to generalize about workers’ 
reactions to participation from situationsin arapidly 
expanding industry where there is an inherent 
economic power and where the bargaining units 
are comparatively homogeneous. Worker reac- 
tion can be quite different when a union has to set 
up priorities as between the strongly contesting 
demands of its membership or, indeed, when 
significant gains are not achievable at all. 

The union task of representing the employees 
will thus be differently defined depending upon 
whether or not this entails democratic participa- 
tion of members in union business and affairs. 
There is another important dimension to the repre- 
sentation question. A related but unique question 
arises about the exercise of restraint. This ques- 
tion is urgent at times of economic change because 
of the intensification of competition in many in- 
dustries and the stepping up of technological 
change. The effect upon the manner of union 
representation, however, can be discerned more 
clearly by reference to the past where a full cycle 
has occurred. In the thirties and forties, startling 
technological changes occurred in the full-fash- 
ioned hosiery industry and, incident to a major 
geographical relocation, the union membership de- 
clined steadily. There was no doubt in the minds 
of the union officers that significant changes in 
established terms and conditions of employment 
were necessary if the unionized section of the in- 
dustry, and the jobs it provided, were to be pre- 
served. They might have concerned themselves 


only with the short run. They then would have 
maintained or improved the terms of employment 
as long as the organized part of the industry lasted. 
Such a policy would have had wide popular sup- 
port among the membership which never fully 
appreciated the force of unfolding events and, 
anyway, didn’t believe that a solution could be 
found in wage cuts and loss of conditions. The 
union leaders made heroic efforts to save jobs 
despite the insistent and often belligerent demand 
of the membership for maintenance of a short-run 
position. It was never possible to place the 
unionized companies in a good competitive posi- 
tion and thus to forestall the industry’s relocation, 
although this movement was undoubtedly deceler- 
ated and the number of jobs available to members 
was maximized. Whether or not the total wage 
bill was actually maximized cannot be ascertained 
with certainty, although it is likely that there 
were gains in this area as well as in number of jobs. 
It was no easy or simple decision for union leaders 
to make. The call upon union leaders to be “in- 
dustrial statesmen’’ is usually related to a desire 
for emphasis upon the longer run considerations. 
Yet some of those who make the call are also urgent 
supporters of the rights of employees to quit, or 
not to assume, union responsibilities. How 
incongruous can we get? 


* * * 


The essence of this discussion is that unions 
have a major function to perform in our kind of 
economic system and in our kind of democracy. 
Yet, there has not been a sufficient public confi- 
dence in vnions to make possible the delegation of 
the authority necessary to the performance of the - 
representation function. And, as is the case with 
other aspects of our life, the full exercise of democ- 
racy remains a goal rather than an achievement. 





Growth of Social 
Consciousness in Internal 
Union Affairs 


CLYDE SUMMERS* 


Waar Is THE scope and nature of the union’s re- 
sponsibility to the public in the conduct of its 
internal affairs? To a large measure that respon- 
sibility is derivative. The union must conduct 
its internal affairs so as to meet its public responsi- 
bility in collective bargaining and in political or 
community activities. It is necessary, therefore, 
to make articulate what seem to be the sources 
of public responsibility in those areas, particularly 
as they relate to internal union affairs. Apart 
from this, unions have a more general responsi- 
bility which grows out of the fact that they are a 
large and significant social institution functioning 
within a democratic society. 


Internal Affairs and Bargaining 


Collective bargaining is an established and 
fundamental feature of our way of life. This 
national policy was woven from three separate 
strands, each of which has implications for the 
unions’ public responsibility in internal affairs. 
First, collective bargaining was conceived, at the 
most elementary level, as an economic mechanism 
to give the individual workman effective bargain- 
ing power against large combinations of capital. 
This strand of policy views unions simply as 
economic instruments to obtain for workers their 
fair share of the fruits of their labor. To fulfill 
this policy, the unions’ public duty is to be in- 
ternally strong. 

The second strand consists of collective bar- 
gaining as an institution for regulating the labor 
market without the evils of unchecked employer 
power or smothering government control. Nearly 
20 years before the Wagner Act was passed, the 
U.S. Commission on Industrial Relations recom- 
mended such legislation, saying, “One of the most 
important facts to be recognized is that govern- 
ment . . . cannot be looked to alone for remedy- 
ing evil conditions. As soon as people look upon 
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the coercive power of government as the only 
means of remedying abuses, then the struggle of 
control of government is substituted for the 
private initiative through private associations, 
from which the real substantial improvements 
must come.” 

Similarly, the underlying philosophy of the 
Wagner Act was to create a structure for regulating 
terms and conditions of employment which would 
protect the workers’ interests with a minimum of 
government intervention. This serves the vital 
political function of creating centers of power and 
instruments of control apart from the State so 
that the State does not become unmanageable or 
dangerously large. It distributes power, furthers 
our principle of political pluralism, and thereby 
protects our freedom from an all-enveloping state. 
This strand of national policy, which views collec- 
tive bargaining as a system of private government, 
imposes on unions the obligation to temper self- 
interest with public interest. 

The third strand of our national policy seeks to 
encourage unionization and promote collective 
bargaining as an extension of our democratic 
process. As stated by the Industrial Commission 
of 1898, “By the organization of labor and by no 
other means, it is possible to introduce an element 
of democracy into the government of industry. 
By this means only can workers effectively take 
part in determining the conditions under which 
they work.”’ In 1916, the U.S. Commission on 
Industrial Relations declared, ‘The struggle of 
labor for organization is not merely to secure an 
increased measure of the material comforts of life, 
but is a part of an agelong struggle for liberty 
. . . Even if men were well fed, they would still 
struggle to be free.” 

The implications of this policy for internal union 
affairs is painfully clear. Union members must 
have an effective voice in making decisions con- © 
cerning collective bargaining. This includes the 
right to know the facts and understand the real 
policies; it includes the right to criticize policies 
and the officers who implement them, without 
fear or restraint; and it includes the effective 
power to change policies and choose new officers. 
The national policy on industrial democracy im- 
poses on unions the public responsibility of internal 
democracy. 


*Professor of Law, Yale University 
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These three strands of policy impose three 
measures of responsibility on the union in the 
conduct of its internal affairs. It must be inter- 
nally strong so as to be effective in protecting the 
worker’s economic interest. It must be internally 
responsible so as to use its economic power in the 
public interest. It must be internally democratic 
so as to make real the worker’s right of self- 
government. This brings into sharp focus the 
problem: can a union be economically effective 
and socially responsible and, at the same time, 
internally democratic? 

First, can unions be both effective and demo- 
cratic? It is argued that internal democracy 
creates factionalism and disunity, dissipating the 
union’s energies and destroying its ability to pre- 
sent a common front to the employer. John L. 
Lewis bluntly declared, “It is a question whether 
you desire your organization to be the most effec- 
tive instrumentality . . . or whether you prefer 
to sacrifice the efficiency of your organization for 
a little more academic freedom.” The choice, 
however, is not whether there shall be disagree- 
ment within the union, for this is an inevitable 
product of diverse interests. The choice is what 


process shall be used to temper and resolve such 
internal conflicts. 

Disruption and disunity follow when criticism 
is treated as disloyalty and opposition is equated 
to revolution, for this transforms the internal 


dispute into a struggle for survival. If union 
leaders and members genuinely accept the demo- 
cratic process, open debates and contests for office 
within do not lessen its unity when challenged 
from without. It is the refusal to accept the legit- 
imacy of opposition which creates destructive 
factionalism and breaks the common front. 
Second, can unions in collective bargaining be 
both socially responsible and internally demo- 
cratic? It is argued that decisions required in 
collective bergaining are not appropriate for the 
democratic process. In part, this rests on the 
fear that if bargaining is constantly subjected to 
political pressures, union officers in the grasping 
for votes will make unrealistic demands and 
process worthless grievances. This may lead to 
fruitless strikes, destruction of the employer, and 
ultimate frustration of the bargaining process 
itself. This danger is real, for the democratic 


process does not automatically convert selfish men 
into selfless citizens, nor is responsibility always 
rewarded at the polls. However, lack of democ- 
racy does not automatically produce selfless lead- 
ers. Perhaps union leaders who were not answer- 
able to the members could be more responsible to 
the public, but the critical question is whether 
they would. Democracy does not guarantee 
responsible leadership, but an authoritarian sys- 
tem promises even less. 

The argument that collective bargaining is not 
appropriate for the democratic process rests also 
on the belief that union members are not capable 
of understanding the complicated problems in- 
volved. The economics of the industry, the 
mechanics of the production process, the compara- 
tive wages of workers in other industries—these 
and the many other considerations which deter- 
mine bargaining policy are claimed to be beyond 
the members’ grasp. This, too, is a half truth, 
for the members do not sit at the bargaining table 
but act through representatives. The question is 
whether those who do sit at the table shall be 
answerable to the membership. Even so, the 
members must give instructions and judge the 
results, and this requires that they have some 
measure of knowledge and understanding. 

Internal union democracy will not, of course, 
guarantee that unions will be economically strong 
and socially responsible. The democratic process 
in unions, no more than in government, will bring 
in the millenium, for it will falter and make mis- 
takes. The limited claim here is that, for all its 
imperfections, it offers equal or greater promise 
than any alternative method of conducting union 
affairs. 

This ell might be dismissed as professional 
theorizing, but it has some factual support. 
Historically, democratic unions have demonstrated 
an ability to withstand the most bitter strikes and 
win benefits for their members. There is, in fact, 
a substantial correlation between the union’s de- 
votion to the democratic process and its sense of 
broad social responsibility. There are exceptions, 
and the best authoritarian union may be stronger 
and more responsible than the worst democratic 
union, but this falls far short of proving that unions 
cannot be democratic and at the same time eco- 
nomically effective and socially responsible. 
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Internal Affairs and Political Action 


The second branch of our problem is: how shall 
the union conduct its internal affairs so as to meet 
its public responsibility in political action? 

The democratic process functions effectively 
only when there is vigorous debate and effective 
public presentation of all points of view. To 
make sensible judgments, the electorate must have 
an opportunity to know the facts and understand 
the competing considerations. As a practical 
matter, public debate can be carried out effectively 
in our modern society of mass communication 
only with the aid of organized groups, each repre- 
senting its special interests. Union political 
action, by broadening and enlivening the public 
forum, contributes a much needed vitality to that 
process. 

The democratic process, however, does not end 
with debate, but must move on to decisions, and 
it is imperative that those decisions seek to recon- 
cile and compromise the conflicting and divergent 
interests. When reconciliation is impossible, the 


decision gains acceptance and compliance by 
those who are disappointed only if they have 
confidence that all considerations have been fully 


weighed. The union, as spokesman for the 
workers’ interests, makes the whole community 
aware of the felt needs of this significant sector 
which might otherwise remain voiceless. Union 
political action thus removes the sources of fester- 
ing dissatisfaction, and is a part of the mortar 
which gives our democratic society strength. 
The union, however, can fulfill this function 
only if it represents the real feelings and desires 
of its members. The political policies of the 
union must be determined by the democratic 
process within the union. If those policies are 
dictated by the leaders, the public cannot know 
what weight to give to the claims asserted and may 
grossly miscalculate the weight to be given them. 
The union’s public responsibility in political 
action goes beyond expressing the views of a 
majority of its members, but includes a heavy 
obligation to recognize the rights of dissenting 
minorities. All of the constructive values of 
political action by interest groups are weakened 
and all of the dangers are multiplied to the extent 
that coercive measures are used to bind persons 
to support political policies with which they dis- 


agree. Employers ought not be able to compel 
employees to contribute campaign funds, distrib- 
ute literature, or keep silent their views even 
when the employer believes his continued existence 
is at stake. Neither should a union be able to 
conscript the money, time, or verbal support of 
members who disagree. 

The union in collective bargaining speaks for 
the workers, and participation in this industrial 
government depends on union membership. For 
a union to expel a member because of his political 
activity—even campaigning for a “right-to-work” 
law—is to insist that he surrender either his 
political or his industrial franchise. To compel 
an employee to contribute to a candidate’s cam- 
paign—or to use his dues for this purpose—is to 
exact a poll tax payable to one of the political 
contestants. Such measures repudiate public 
responsibility, for they obstruct and distort the 
democratic process. 

The limits which unions, sensitive to their 
public responsibilities, should impose on their use 
of union funds and facilities for political action 
are extremely difficult to define. The line between 
educational and political programs is indistinct, 
though somewhat clearer than some unions pre- 
tend. The union has institutional interests it 
should advocate and for which it should use 
institutional funds. However, no matter how 
wide the limits, they should not include the 
silencing of any member in freely expressing his 
views in the public forum or the exacting of 
compulsory contribution to a candidate’s cam- 
paign fund. No matter how narrow the limits, 
the democratic process within the union should be 
preserved so that every member will have a voice 
in determining political policies. 


Responsibility for Democratic Spirit 


The union has a responsibility to the public 
which extends beyond those obligations derived 
from its collective bargaining function or its 
political activity. 

A democratic government does not thrive on 
sterile soil or in a hostile climate, for it is less the 
product of a constitutional form than an expres- 
sion of a democratic spirit. Such a spirit may 
wither unless it is nourished by democratic prac- 
tices in all branches of society. If people come 
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to expect organizations such as unions not to be 
democratic, they may well cease to expect their 
government to be democratic. If denial of due 
process is accepted in industry, it may cease to be 
cherished in the courts. If discrimination and 
segregation are tolerated in unions, they will be 
slow to disappear in the schools. 

This responsibility rests especially heavy on 
unions. In sheer size, the labor movement is one 
of the largest organized private groups in the 
country. More important, the unions through 
bargaining exercise regulatory power; their agree- 
ments establish the law of the plant; and their 
grievance procedure provides the administrative 
and judicial process of the plant. This govern- 
mental quality of labor power functions inevitably 
means that its internal practices will have the 
greatest impact on its members’ attitudes toward 
what are proper practices in government. 

This responsibility cannot be evaded by point- 
ing fingers of shame at others, whether they be 
corporations, professional societies, or political 
parties. This may obscure or divert the issue, 
but it does not alter the responsibility of the 
union. The very failure of other groups makes 
the union’s contribution all the more critical. If 
unions, which were born of democratic ferment 
and which are pledged to the principles of freedom 
and democracy, fail in their practices to observe 
basic democratic rights, then where shall the 
democratic spirit find sustenance? 

This kind of public responsibility unions well 
understand, for most of them have faced and 
accepted it in the area of racial discrimination. 
Although hard cores of prejudices remain within 
the labor movement, unions have for 20 years led 
the way in combating discrimination and seg- 
regation. By their example, they have done 
perhaps as much or more than any other single 


group to nourish and strengthen in our social 
conscience the democratic principle of equality. 

In other critical areas, unions can contribute to 
creating a climate for the democratic process by 
rededicating themselves to practicing internal 
democracy. Constitutions can be stripped of all 
provisions which repress criticism or open debate, 
and freedom of expression can be affirmatively 
guaranteed. Unions should root out all attitudes 
that dissent is evidence of disloyalty, and cultivate 
recognition of the legitimacy of opposition. 

Similarly, unions could add needed strength to 
our insistence on due process. Union judicial 
proceedings could be revised so as to guarantee to 
every member a full hearing before an unbiased 
tribunal. Summary penalties could be abandoned, 
subjecting the accused to an appeal after he had 
been acquitted could be eliminated, and impartial 
review boards could replace the politically selected 
union tribunals. Unions might also eliminate 
dangerously vague discipline clauses such as those 
prohibiting “disruption” or ‘conduct unbecoming 
a union member.” 

In at least one other respect, union democracy 
feeds the democratic process in government. If 
union members are to participate in determining 
policies in collective bargaining, they must be 
taught the facts of industrial life and given an 
understanding of the economic problems involved. 
If union members are to decide the political poli- 
cies of the union, they must know and understand 
the political issues involved. Therefore, if unions 
unreservedly resolve to be internally democratic, 
they must equally resolve to educate their -mem- 
bers in order that those decisions will be as wise as 
possible. In educating their members, however, 
they are also educating citizens, for the same in- 
formation and understanding is required by voters 
to make sound political decisions. 
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Checkoff Provisions in 
Major Union Contracts, 1958-59 


A CHECKOFF SYSTEM is a procedure by 
which the employer regularly deducts union dues 
and, in many cases, other financial obligations 
to the union from employees’ pay for transmittal 
to the union. In the union’s view, a checkoff 
arrangement eliminates the need to solicit in- 
dividual members each month and insures finan- 
cial stability. To the employer who agrees to 
such an arrangement, checkoff eliminates on-the- 
job interruptions caused by dues collection and, 
where a union shop prevails, safeguards operations 
against the discharge problems that would arise 
through dues delinquency. 

Checkoff provisions in union contracts in the 
past were a controversial issue, and their growth 
represents, in some measure, a victory of efficiency 
over principle. According to earlier Bureau of 
Labor Statistics studies, the proportion of workers 
under agreements with checkoff provisions rose 
from 20 percent in 1942 to 40 percent in 1946, 
and to 78 percent by 1951.' It. has remained at 
this level since. A Bureau study covering major 
contracts in effect in 1958-59 revealed 77 percent 
of the workers under agreements with checkoff 
provisions. Why a substantial proportion (29 
percent) of major agreements do not contain 
checkoff provisions has not been studied. Un- 
doubted!y, checkoff is not readily adaptable to 
collective bargaining situations in which small 
establishments predominate (perhaps another type 
of delinquency might arise here). In some in- 
dustries, e.g., construction, employment is typi- 
cally of short duration and the worker looks to 
the union for job leads—circumstances which 
provide the union member with sufficient reason 
to maintain his good standing without checkoff 


and without much solicitation. Beyond these 
situations, however, it can be presumed that ob- 
jections on the part of employers to assisting 
unions in dues collections, and a reluctance on the 
part of unions to abandon personal solicitations, 
which encourages closer contacts between union 
representatives and members, still persist, al- 
though in diminished strength. 

Checkoff is permitted under the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, but only on written authoriza- 
tion of the employee. A few of the State “right- 
to-work”’ laws include similar checkoff regulations. 
Under the LMRA, the employee’s authorization 
may not continue for more than a year or the 
duration of the agreement, whichever is shorter, 
without an opportunity for withdrawal or renewal. 


Scope of Study 


For its 1958-59 analysis of checkoff provisions, 
the Bureau studied 1,631 collective bargaining 
agreements, each covering 1,000 or more workers, 
or virtually all agreements of this size in the United 
States, exclusive of those relating to railroads and 
airlines.? The total of 7.5 million workers covered 
represented almost half of all the workers esti- 
mated to be under agreements in the United 
States, exclusive of railroad and airline agreements. 
Of these, 4.7 million workers, covered by 1,054 
agreements, were in manufacturing, and 577 
agreements applied to 2.8 million workers in non- 
manufacturing establishments. Seventy-five per- 
cent of the agreements were in force after Jan- 
uary 1, 1959; the rest had expired during the period 
June—December 1958. 


1 See Extent of Collective Bargaining and Union Recognition, 1946, BLS 
Bull. 909 (1947); Union Status Under Collective Agreements, 1950-51 (in 
Monthly Labor Review, November 1951, pp. 552-556); and Union-Security 
Provisions in Agreements, 1954 (in Monthly Labor Review, June 1955, pp. 
649-658). 

2 The Bureau does not maintain a file of railroad and airline agreements; 
hence their omission from this study. 
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TABLE 1. 


Cuecxorr Provisions In Major CoLLEcTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS BY INDUsTRY, 1958-59 ! 
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1 Each agreement included in this tabulation covered 1,000 or more workers. 
Provisions in these cs ey may not be representative of provisions 
covering smaller establishments. 


Prevalence 


Seventy-one percent of the major agreements 
studied contained checkoff provisions (table 1). 
Of the 1,163 checkoff clauses, 469 provided for the 
deduction of dues and initiation fees, 273 specified 
dues, initiation fees and assessments, and 376 
specified dues only. Other combinations, found 
in a few agreements, also included fines. Against 
the total of 1,631 agreements studied, 71 percent 
checked off dues; 46 percent, initiation fees; 19 
percent, assessments; and 1 percent, fines. (See 
table 2). 

Checkoff arrangements were far less prevalent 
in multiemployer or association agreements than 


3 Excludes railroad and airline industries, 
Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


in agreements negotiated by a single company. 
About a third of the multiemployer agreements 
studied contained checkoff provisions, as against 
9 out of 10 single employer agreements. This 
difference is reflected in table 1 where checkoff 
provisions are presented on an industry basis; the 
proportion of agreements with checkoff was low- 
est in industries such as construction, maritime, 
and printing, where multiemployer bargaining is 
the rule. For all nonmanufacturing industries, 
checkoff agreements accounted for 48 percent of 
the total, compared with 84 percent for 
manufacturing. 

The proportion of checkoff provisions varied 
relatively little as between agreements with union 
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Checkoff Provisions, by Type of Union Security, in membership maintenance were covered by check- 
Major Collective Bargaining Agreements, 1958-59 off provisions, compared to 75 percent under union 
shop. About half of the checkoff arrangements 
: under sole bargaining agreements were limited to 
ercent of Workers Studied ° 
80 100 dues checkoff; the corresponding proportion under 
ni some form of union security was about one-fourth 
(table 2). 
222272 Regional and State distribution of checkoff 
clauses, by combined types of payments specified, 
Maintenance of fy are shown in table 3. Checkoff arrangements were 
Membership i ee most prevalent in interregional agreements and 
7 check off : . 

Provision the following four regions: New England, East 
8 eer rian ge North ‘Central, South Atlantic, and East South 
Sole Bargaining Central. Eighty percent or more of the major 
‘ agreements in these regions, covering a similar 
| proportion of workers, provided for checkoff, in 

contrast to approximately 40 percent of the agree- 
: . ments in the Pacific region, where checkoff was 
security clauses and those without.? Checkoff jeast prevalent. State bans on union security 
arrangements were found in 76 percent of the — ¢Jauses appear to have intensified efforts to include 
sole bargaining contracts (no form of union secu- — checkoff provisions. Thus, 85 percent of the work- 
rity) covering 80 percent of the workers under = g.,. ynder major agreements in States with “right- 
such contracts; and in 70 percent of those with —t4_work” laws were covered by such provisions, 
union security provisions (union shop and mem- 4g, against 68 percent under agreements in States 
bership maintenance), representing 76 percent of without such laws (table 4).! 
the workers (table 2 and chart). However, the — ~~ 
distribution of checkoff clauses varied by type of sasdlinahatanddeDeateremnen memeat 1008-09 (in 
union security; 89 percent. of the workers under « None of the State “right-to-work” laws prohibit checkoff. 
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TaBLeE 3. CueEcKkorr Provisions IN Major CoLiective BARGAINING AGREEMENTS, BY REGION AND STATE, 
1958-59! 
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TaBLe 4. CxHEcKorr Provisions IN Major CoLLEcTIVE BARGAINING ge wp BY CovERAGE IN States WITH AND 
ITHOUT “RiGHT-To-WoRK” Laws, 1958-59 
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Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


Checkoff Authorization ? 


Of the 1,163 contracts with checkoff arrange- 
ments, 710 (61 percent) specified the length of 
time for which the authorization was to be effec- 
tive (table 5). The term of authorization most 
frequently specified was for the duration of the 
contract or 1 year, whichever was shorter, during 
which time the authorization was irrevocable. 
This appeared in over half (363) of the 710 clauses, 
representing 44 percent of the workers. Over 
three-fourths (276) of these clauses also provided 
for automatic renewal of the authorization, unless 
the employee gave written notice of cancellation 
during a specified escape period at the end of the 
term of authorization. Nearly all of such clauses 
specifically stated that the automatic renewal 
would be effective from year to year, unless notice 
was given. Frequently, the agreement included 
a copy of the authorization form to be used, as in 
the following: 


The authorization for the deductions . . . shall be in 


the following form: 

Pursuant to this authorization and assignment, 
please deduct from my pay each month, while I am in 
employment within the collective bargaining unit in 
the company, monthly dues, assessments and (if owing 
by me) an initiation fee each as designated by the 
international secretary-treasurer of the union, as my 
membership dues in said union. 

The aforesaid membership dues shall be remitted 
promptly by you to [union official]. 

This assignment and authorization shall be effective 
and cannot be canceled for a period of 1 year from 
the date appearing above or until the termination date 


of the current collective bargaining agreement between 
the company and the union, whichever occurs sooner. 

I hereby voluntarily authorize you to continue the 
above authorization and assignment in effect after the 
expiration of the shorter of the periods above specified, 
for further successive periods of 1 year from such date. 
I agree, that this authorization and assignment shall 
become effective and cannot be canceled by me dur- 
ing any such years, but that I may cancel and revoke 
by giving to the appropriate management representa- 
tive of the plant in which I am then employed, an in- 
dividual written notice signed by me and which shall 
be postmarked or received by the company within 15 
days following the expiration of any such year or 
within the 15 days following the termination date of 
any collective bargaining agreement between the com- 
pany and the union covering my employment if such 
date shall occur within one of such annual periods. 
Such notice of revocation shall become effective re- 
specting the dues for the month following the month 
in which such written notice is given; a copy of any 
such notice will be given by me to the financial secre- 
tary of the local union. 


A small group of agreements (30) merely stipu- 
lated that the authorization was irrevocable for 
the term of the contract. Another group (59) 
made the authorization irrevocable for 1 year. 
Over half (50) of the clauses in these two groups 
also provided for automatic renewal of the author- 
ization, unless notice was given. The majority of 
these renewal clauses were effective from year 
to year. 

A checkoff provision which simply stated that 
it was to be consistent with Federal and/or State 
law was stipulated in 102 contracts, covering over 
one-fourth of the workers. No other details were 
given in the provision which follows: 
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The company will deduct out of the current net earnings 
payable to an employee covered by this agreement union 
dues and initiation fees insofar as permitted by State or 
Federal laws, upon receipt of and in accordance with a 
duly executed authorization by the employee in the form 
agreed upon by the company and the union. 


The remaining 156 clauses stipulated that the 
authorization was irrevocable at any time. 


TaBLe 5. CHECKOFF AUTHORIZATION AND RENEWAL 
PROVISIONS IN paren COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREE- 
MENTS, 1958-59 
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1 After “escape” period during term of ent. All of these clauses 
provided for automatic renewal of the au’ jon unless notice was given; 
oT Dut a fow specified senewal year to year. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
Cost of Checking Off Union Dues 


Provisions for assessing the union for the expense 
inczrred by the company in checking off dues, etc., 
are rare. This function is generally carried out by 
the employer without charge to the union, although 
only eight agreements, covering 1 percent of the 
workers, specifically stated that the company 
agreed to assume the cost of making dues 
deductions. 

Only 12 agreements, covering 2 percent of the 
workers under checkoff arrangements, provided 
for payment by the union to the employer to cover 
the cost of checkoff; all but 2 were in the telephone 
industry. Most of these clauses specified payment 
of a fixed charge or percent. A few did not stipu- 
late the cost to be paid, but merely stated that the 
union would reimburse the company for the ex- 
pense incurred, or that the company would notify 
the union of the cost for this service. 


—Rost THEODORE 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


Earnings in West Coast 
Sawmills, July 1959 


STRAIGHT-TIME EARNINGS of production and re- 
lated workers in the West Coast sawmilling in- 
dustry averaged $2.38 an hour in July 1959. The 
middle half of the 81,743 workers within the scope 
of the survey ' had average earnings between $2.09 
and $2.46 an hour. Workers in the Douglas Fir 
region averaged $2.45 an hour, compared with 
$2.22 for workers in the Northern Districts and 
$2.34 in the Southern Districts of the Western 
Pine region. 

Among the selected production worker occupa- 
tions included in the study, straight-time average 
hourly earnings ranged from $1.95 for watchmen 
to $4.82 for teamed fallers and buckers using 
power equipment. In more than two-thirds of 
the jobs, however, average pay was between $2 
and $2.50 an hour. Professional foresters at the 
beginning level averaged $107 a week in the 
Douglas Fir region and $105 in the Northern Dis- 
tricts and $109 in the Southern Districts of the 
Western Pine region. At the top level, averages 
in the respective regions were $186, $212, and 
$202. 

The study also included information on the 
prevalence of certain establishment practices such 
as shift differentials, scheduled weekly hours, paid 
holidays, paid vacations, and health, insurance, 
and pension benefits. 


Industry Characteristics 


The West Coast accounts for about half of all 
the lumber produced in the United States.? The 


sawmilling industry is made up of a few large es- 
tablishments with highly integrated operations, a 
sizable segment of medium-size establishments 


1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics survey on which this article is based in- 
cluded independent sawmills and integrated establishments (with logging 
and sawmilling operations) in the Douglas Fir and Western Pine regions of 
the West Coast, employing 20 or more workers. Secondary operations of 
integrated sawmills were included, but independent planing mills and in- 
dependent or contract loggers were excluded from the study. An estimated 
604 sawmills were within the scope of the study; data were obtained from 
149 establishments. Additional details of this survey will be published in 
forthcoming Report 156, Wage Structure: West Coast Sawmilling, July 
1959. 

3 In July 1959, total lumber production throughout the country was 3,136 
million board feet, 1,496 million board feet were Douglas fir and western pine. 
Survey of Ourrent Business (U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of 
Business Economics), September 1959, p. 8-31. 
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which generally produce more than one wood 
product, and a great number of small operators 
who merely saw rough lumber. The large saw- 
mill operators, besides maintaining their own 
logging camps, engage in extensive remanufactur- 
ing, i.e., production of finished lumber, plywood, 
pulp, particle board, wooden containers, box 
shook, and other wood products. They invest 
large sums in research and development of new 
products, and employ professionals skilled in for- 
estry to husband their timber resources. The 
small operators come and go in the industry, ac- 
cording to market conditions. In the first half 
of 1959, when production was up largely as a result 
of increased activity in homebuilding,’ a greater 
number of small operators were in the field than 
in recent years. 

Most of the production in West Coast lumber 
is limited to two species—Douglas fir and Western 
pine. For purposes of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics survey in July 1959, the Douglas Fir and 


Western Pine regions were limited to the States 
of California, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington.‘ 

Production methods differ somewhat between 
the Douglas Fir and the Western Pine regions, 


chiefly because of the huge size of the fir trees, the 
density of their stand, and the rugged terrain from 
which they are logged. In the Douglas fir timber- 
lands, mature trees are marked for cutting by 
trained foresters according to a master plan de- 
signed for efficient logging as well as future 
reforestation. ‘Two-men cutting teams fell and 
section the trees, using gasoline-powered chain 
saws. The logs are taken from the cutting 
areas to a loading point by a rigging crew, which 
operates a system of steel cables and blocks cen- 
tered on a spar tree and anchored to distant 
stumps. Logs are attached to lines of this rigging 
apparatus and hoisted and skidded to the loading 
area. Powerful loading machines, boom or grap- 
ple type, set the logs on trailer trucks or railroad 
cars, or dump them into the waterways of the 
Northwest for delivery to the millsite. Here the 
logs are sorted and grouped by boom men armed 
with pike poles. They are brought up by chain 
lifts from the millpond to the mill, where frequently 
the first manufacturing process is debarking. 
Debarking is done by applying extremely heavy 
water pressure to the logs or by use of a saw with 


' 


a rotating cutting head. Removing bark before 
sawing permits complete recovery of wood left- 
overs for making pulp chips and particle board. 
The bark-free logs then go to the head saw where 
they are cut into cants or slabs, or to a lathe where 
they are peeled into wide continuous ribbons for 
the manufacture of plywood. Cants and slabs 
are cut to desired widths by edgermen and to 
required lengths by trimmermen. A “green chain” 
conveyor passes the rough green boards down a 
line of skilled sorters who pull and stack them in 
outside bins according to length, width, and grade 
to await air- or kiln-drying. After seasoning, the 
lumber may be transported to a planing mill for 
surface finishing and the production of a variety 
of mill products. Plywood ribbons are cut to 
size and clipped and glued together. Logs un- 
suitable for lumber and plywood, plus bark and 
other sawmill leavings, are chipped into tiny 
wafers, which are cooked in acid or alkali-filled 
digesters to make paper pulp. Such chippings are 
also briquetted and baked to produce particle 
and fiber board. 

Trees of the western pine forests east of the 
Cascades and in California do not grow to the size 
of Douglas firs. Thus, less massive machinery is 
required to move the logs from the woods to the 
millsite. Here, felled logs are hooked to cater- 
pillar tractors in a cradlelike attachment, and 
“cat skinners” skid the logs along rough roadway 
from the cutting areas to the loading point. As in 
the case of Douglas fir, boom or grapple-type 
loading machinery is used to place the logs on 
trailer-type trucks for transport to the millsite. 
Transport by waterways is seldom feasible. Op- 
erations at western pine sawmills are much like 
those in the Douglas Fir region, except that there 
is less production of plywood and pulp. 

Historically, pay levels have always been higher 
in Douglas fir logging and sawmilling than in 
western pine. Existence of these wage differ- 
entials was recognized by the West Coast Lumber 
Commission of the War Labor Board in 1942,' 
when it established minimum rates of pay for 
unskilled workers at 90 cents an hour in the 

3 In the first 27 weske of 1959, Douglas fir production was up 6 percent and 
that of western pine, 12 percent over the same period in 1958. National 
Lumber Trade Barometer (Washington, D.C., National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association) July 18, 1959. 

* For definition of regions studied, see footnote 2, table 1. 


5 See Victor S. Baril, Wages in the Basic Lumber Industry in the Far West, 
1944 (in Monthly Labor Review, July 1945, pp. 33-35.) 
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Douglas Fir region and 80 to 87.5 cents in six 
Western Pine districts. 

A major part of the logging and sawmilling 
industry on the West Coast is organized by two 
unions—the Lumber and Sawmill Workers Union 
(LSW, formerly AFL), affiliated with the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
and the International Woodworkers of America 
(IWA, formerly CIO). The IWA predominates 
in the Douglas Fir region and the LSW in Western 
Pine.* Collective bargaining is conducted by 
both unions with employer associations, although 
there are important exceptions. 

Some measure of stabilization in pay for IWA 
and LSW workers was achieved by rulings of the 
West Coast Lumber Commission during World 
War II. Afterward, however, and particularly 
since 1952, the IWA turned its attention to holi- 
days, vacations, and health and welfare benefits in 
bargaining demands, while the LSW sought wage 
increases. Thus, an imbalance was eventually 
built up in pay and benefits for workers of the 
two unions. In 1959, both unions reversed their 
areas of interest with the result that differentials in 
pay and benefits between the two were narrowed.’ 

An estimated 604 sawmills employing 81,743 


production workers * were within the scope of the 
July 1959 survey. Slightly more than half of the 
mills (309) and somewhat more than half of the 
employees (46,414) were in the Douglas Fir 


region. Mills and employment were about equally 
divided in the Northern and Southern Districts of 
the Western Pine region. Twelve large firms, 
each with more than 1,000 workers, accounted for 
one-fifth of total employment, while, at the other 
extreme, 373 firms, each with no more than 100 
workers, had another fifth. 

Most of the larger operations were in the 
Douglas Fir region. Firms with integrated oper- 


*See Paul L. Kleinsorge, The Lumber Industry (in Monthly Labor 
Review, May 1959, p. 560). 

? The IWA contracts were retroactive to June 1, 1959, and will be in force 
for 2 years. In general, they provided for a 7}4-cent hourly wage increase 
the first year plus 24 cents an hour per man for inequity adjustments, and 
another 344 percent pay raise on June 1, 1960. Vacations of 3 weeks after 10 
years of service will also become effective on June 1, 1960. The LSW con- 
tracts were also retroactive to June 1, 1959, and of 2 years’ duration. They 
provided for an 844-cent hourly contribution by employers to a health and 
welfare plan, with benefits to workers starting in October 1959, and 2 cents 
an hour per man for wage inequity adjustments. On July 1, 1960, workers 
will receive 2 weeks’ vacation after 3 years of service and 3 weeks after 10 
years, as well as 6 paid holidays. 

* Women accounted for fewer than 1 percent of the production workers 
within the scope of the survey. 


ations, i.e., logging as well as sawmilling, numbered 
234 and employed 55,596 workers, or 68 percent 
of the total. The highest degree of integration 
was in the Douglas Fir region where nearly three- 
quarters of the workers were employed in such 
plants. Eighty percent of the production workers 
were employed in establishments which were 
unionized. The small nonintegrated sawmills 
were largely unorganized. 


Earnings of Production Workers 


Average straight-time hourly earnings of the 
production workers within the scope of the survey 
were $2.38 in July 1959 (table 1). Logging camp 
workers, as a group, averaged $2.83, compared 
with $2.28 for workers in sawmills and planing 
mills. In pulp mills and integrated plywood and 
veneer mills, averages of $2.35 and $2.14 were re- 
corded, respectively. Rates of pay for all indi- 
viduals studied ranged from less than $1.50 an 
hour for a very few workers to more than $4 for 
2.5 percent of the workers. Almost 90 percent 
were at rates of $2 or more. In logging camps of 
integrated mills, half the workers were at $2.50 
scales or better and 16 percent got more than $4. 

In keeping with pay level patterns which have 
existed in the industry for years, average hourly 
earnings of production workers in the Douglas Fir 
region topped averages in both Western Pine 
regions—Southern Districts by 11 cents and 
Northern Districts by 23 cents. These differ- 
entials were almost doubled in logging operations: 
Douglas Fir loggers averaged $2.90; Western Pine— 
Southern Districts, $2.71; and Western Pine—North- 
ern Districts, $2.56. The spread was narrowed in 
sawmills and planing mills, however, with workers’ 
earnings in Douglas Fir and Southern Districts 
of Western Pine almost even ($2.30 and $2.31) and 
those in the Northern Districts averaging 13 cents 
less than their counterparts in the Southern Dis- 
tricts. In plywood and veneer mills, the Douglas 
Fir and Western Pine pay relationships carried 
over, but averages in the Northern Districts 
equaled those in the Southern Districts in ply- 
wood and veneer mills and were higher by 29 cents 
in pulp mills. 

Almost all Douglas Fir workers were paid $2 an 
hour or better. In the Pine regions, somewhat 
more than four-fifths of the Southern Districts’ 
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TaBLE 1. PERCENTAGE DistRIBUTION OF PRODUCTION 
Workers 1n West Coast SawMiILLs, BY AVERAGE 
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and Wheeler in the State of 
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: 0.05 percent. 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 100. 


workers and a little less than four-fifths of those in 
the Northern Districts were at these scales. Fully 
a fourth of those in Douglas Fir earned upwards 
of $2.50, while only about a fifth in the Southern 
Districts and an eighth in the Northern Districts 
were at this higher level (table 1). 

Occupational earnings were obtained for 21 
logging jobs and 43 sawmilling jobs (table 2). 
These accounted for a little more than half of the 
production workers in the industry. Average 
hourly earnings ranged from $1.95 for watchmen 


in sawmills to $4.82 for fallers and buckers using 
power equipment in the woods. Workers in three 
logging jobs and five sawmilling jobs averaged 
over $3 an hour. These were fallers and buckers, 
working either as a team or singly, and head-rig 
operators and saw filers in sawmills. Teamed 
fallers and buckers at $4.82 average 76 cents 
more than single fallers and $1.50 more than single 
buckers.* Head-rig operators on riderless carriage 
saws averaged slightly more than operators of 
conventional type saws. In more than two-thirds 
oi all logging and sawmilling jobs studied, average 
hourly pay was between $2 and $2.50. 

With some notable exceptions, occupational re- 
lationships in the three regions fell into the tradi- 
tional pattern. .In 50 cases where occupational 
averages could be compared in all three regions, 
Douglas Fir ranked first in 39 and Northern Dis- 
tricts of Pine ranked last in 39. Differentials were 
largely within 10 to 20 cents between Douglas Fir 
and the Southern Districts, and within 5 to 15 
cents between the Southern and Northern Dis- 
tricts. Significantly, in all but three of the in- 
stances where Douglas Fir averages were not high- 
est, the occupations involved were of the type fre- 
quently paid on an incentive rather than an hourly 
basis. This largely explains the variance from the 
usual regional relationships, as there were fewer 
workers proportionately on incentive pay in these 
jobs in the Douglas Fir region than in the two 
Pine regions. 

Of the 2,534 fallers and buckers (teamed) in 
logging camps, 1,801 were paid on the basis of 
output; they averaged $5.44 an hour as against 
$3.29 for 733 time-rated workers. In the Douglas 
Fir region, two-thirds of the fallers and buckers 
were under incentives, but almost all in this occu- 
pation were incentive rated in the Pine regions. 
In sawmilling, substantial numbers of workers 
who were paid on a production incentive basis 


* More than half the fallers and buckers who worked as a team and almost 
all of those who worked singly owned their saws and were paid saw rentals 
by their employers. Rentals were sometimes on an hourly basis but a great 
majority were based on a price per thousand board feet cut. Amounts paid 
for saw rentals were excluded from straight-time hourly earnings recorded 
for fallers and buckers. 

® An example of improved mechanization in sawmilling. Riderless car- 
riage head saws eliminate the need for block setters or doggers. 
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TaBLe 2. NuMBER AND AVERAGE SrraicHtT-Time Hourty Earnincs! or WorKERS IN SELECTED Propuction Occu- 
PATIONS IN West Coast SAWMILLING EsTABLISHMENTS, BY REGION, JULY 1959 
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were found in sorting, stacking, and loading type 
jobs. In every case where comparisons could be 
made, incentive rated workers had higher average 
earnings than those paid on an hourly basis. 

Between February 1952, the date of the last 
previous Bureau study of West Coast sawmilling,” 
and July 1959, occupational average earnings in 
both logging camps and sawmills increased gener- 
ally between 35 and 50 cents an hour in the Doug- 
las Fir region. This compared with an upward 
movement of 30 to 45 cents an hour in a large 
majority of occupational averages in the two Pine 
regions. General wage changes usually resulting 
from collective bargaining negotiations ordinarily 
account for such movements in earnings in the 
industry; however, other factors, such as labor 
turnover, displacement of workers by improved 
mechanization, and changes in employment in 
establishments with different pay levels, also 
affect trends in wages. 


Some evidence of the expansion in employment 
and activity in the industry in early 1959 is seen 
in occupational pay relationships in integrated 
and independent sawmills, in large and small estab- 
lishments, and in union and nonunion plants. 
When residential construction builds up and de- 
mand for lumber is heavy, the smaller marginal 
operators come into the industry. These new- 
comers must usually bid high for manpower for 
their mills. They are for the most part not 
integrated and not organized. 

Occupational averages were higher in inde- 
pendent mills than in integrated mills in a bare 
majority of cases in July 1959. This was true in 
all three regions, with differentials favoring work- 
ers in independent mills most pronounced in 
Douglas Fir. Wage variances were largely 10 cents 
an hour or less, although there were extremes in 


11 See Wages in West Coast Sawmills, February 1952 (in Monthly Labor 
Review, March 1953, pp. 272-275). 


TasBLe 3. PrERcENT oF PrRopucTION WORKERS AND FoRESTERS EMPLOYED IN West Coast SAWMILLING ESTABLISH- 
MENTS WITH ForRMAL PROVISIONS FOR SELECTED SUPPLEMENTARY BeENEFiITs,! By Reaion, Juty 1959 
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1 If formal provisions for supplementary benefits in an establishment were 
a ag to half or more of the workers, the benefits were considered ap- 
plicable to all workers. Because of length of service and other eligibility 
requirements, the proportion of workers currently receiving the benefits may 
be smaller than estimated. 

2 Limited to the Douglas Fir and Western Pine regions. 

3 Vacation payments such as percentage of annua) earnings and flat-sum 
amounts were converted to an equivalent time basis. Periods of service 
were arbitrarily chosen and do not necessarily reflect individual provisions 


for progression. For example, the changes indicated at 15 years may include 
changes in provisions occurring between 5 and 15 years. 

4 Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 

5 Less than 0.5 percent. 

* Includes only those plans for which at least a part of the cost was borne 
by the employer, and excludes legally required plans such as workmen’s 
—_—. and social security. 

7 Unduplicated totals of workers receiving sick leave or sickness and acci- 
dent insurance shown separately. 
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some lumber stacking jobs which included sizable 
numbers of workers paid incentive rates. 

Higher earnings were recorded in a clear major- 
ity of logging and sawmilling occupations in small 
establishments (20 to 99 employees), as compared 
with large firms, in the Southern Districts of 
Western Pine. In both small and medium-size 
establishments (100 to 499 employees) in the 
Douglas Fir region, a similar situation existed. In 
fact, in 34 occupations where comparisons could 
be made in all size groups in Douglas Fir, large 
establishments (500 or more employees) ranked 
last in 24 cases, second in 6, and first in only 4. 
No consistent pattern of variances was discernible 
in this respect in the Northern Districts of Western 
Pine. 

In operations where union contracts were either 
nonexistent or covered only a minority of the 
workers, average pay was higher than in organ- 
ized firms in more than two-thirds of the occupa- 
tions where comparisons were possible in the 
Douglas Fir region. In the two Western Pine 


areas, workers in nonunion mills also had an ad- 
vantage but to a less degree than in the Fir region; 
average hourly earnings differentials were mainly 
15 cents and less, with some extremes attributable 


to incentive pay. 
Earnings of Foresters 


Scientific management of forest lands is fairly 
recent in the United States, but is of great impor- 
tance to the West Coast because the last of the 
country’s great timber resources are in that area. 
Increasingly, companies with the largest forest 
holdings think in terms of “annual allowable cut” 
and the replenishment of virgin timber by refor- 
estation. 

To make sure that the Nation’s wood supply is 
not depleted requires careful planning and super- 
vision of logging operations and wood utilization 
in accordance with market needs. A typical for- 
estry program includes surveying, cruising, scaling, 
forest protection, harvesting, and reforestation. 
Such a program is administered by professional 
foresters highly trained in land management and 
wood technology. 

In the present survey, five levels of responsibility 
and competence among professional foresters were 
studied. These range from elementary work, such 
as timber marking or coding of forest inventory 

534315—60-—4 


data at the beginning level (Forester I), to com- 
plete administration of a forestry program in a 
large area of allocated forest districts at the top 
level (Forester V). 

Of the 490 foresters reported at all levels, 325 
were in the Douglas Fir region and the rest were 
about equally divided between the two Western 
Pine regions. No consistent pattern of pay rela- 
tionship existed among the three regions, as dis- 
closed by the following tabulation of average 
straight-time weekly earnings of workers in se- 
lected forestry occupations in July 1959: 

Western Pine region 





Douglas Fir Northern Southern 
region Districts Districts 
$105. 00 
110. 50 
127. 50 
136. 00 


212. 00 


$109. 00 
120. 00 
130. 50 
152. 00 
202. 00 


gg ee 
Forester I] 

Forester LIT 

Forester IV 

Forester V_._.._...-- 


Average salaries by region differed by only $4 
weekly at the Forester I level, but differentials 
were from $20 to $34.50 in the other four steps 
up the career ladder. 


Establishment Practices 


Data were also obtained on certain establish- 
ment practices for sawmilling workers and for- 
esters: Minimum entrance and job rates; shift 
practices; work schedules; and selected supple- 
mentary benefits including paid holidays, paid 
vacations, retirement plans, life insurance, sickness 
and accident insurance, and hospitalization and 
surgical benefits (table 3). 


Minimum Entrance and Job Rates. All but 14 of 
the sawmills studied reported formal minimum 
emtrance and job rates for cleanup men, an un- 
skilled occupation. With two exceptions, entrance 
and job rates were identical in firms having es- 
tablished minimums. Minimum entrance rates 
of $2 or more an hour applied in slightly more than 
half of the mills. Median entrance rates were 
$2.06 in the Douglas Fir region and 9 to 10 cents 
less in the Western Pine regions—$1.97 in the 
Northern Districts and $1.96 in the Southern 
Districts. 


Shift Practices. About 18 percent of the produc- 
tion workers in sawmills were employed on second 
shifts, with a greater proportion in the Western 
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Pine regions (21 percent) than in Douglas Fir 
(16 percent). A negligible number worked on 
third or other late shifts. Differentials over first 
shift rates were paid to more than four-fifths of the 
workers on late shifts, and these were on a cents- 
per-hour basis ranging from 2 to 11 cents. 


Scheduled Weekly Hours. Ascheduled workweek 
of 40 hours was in effect in July 1959 for almost 
all sawmill workers (94 percent) in the three 
regions. However, in the Northern Districts of 
Western Pine, one-tenth of the workers were on a 
48-hour workweek. This reflected a shortening 
of the workweek since 1952 when 11 percent of the 
workers in Douglas Fir, 27 percent in the Pine 
Northern Districts, and 28 percent in the Pine 
Southern Districts had workweeks in excess of 40 
hours. 

Although most foresters were on a 40-hour work- 
week, there were sizable proportions in the Western 
Pine regions with longer scheduled hours. More 
than a quarter in the Southern Districts and close 
to half in the Northern Districts were scheduled 
to work more than 40 hours. In Douglas Fir, 95 
percent worked 40 hours a week. 


Paid Holidays. Nearly three-fifths of the produc- 
tion workers in sawmills were granted paid holi- 
days, most commonly six in number. This repre- 
sented a gain for the workers since 1952, when 
three holidays predominated. Also, about 10 
percent more production workers received paid 
holidays in 1959. j 

, All but 4 percent of the foresters covered by the 
survey received paid holidays; 100 percent in 
Douglas Fir and 9 of every 10 in the two Pine 
regions. A great majority were granted 6 days 
off with pay, but a substantial proportion in the 
Pine Southern Districts received less. 


Paid Vacations. Provisions for paid vacations 
covered more than 90 percent of sawmill produc- 
tion workers with qualifying service. A 1-week 
vacation with pay was provided almost all em- 
ployees in such firms after 1 year of service. Two- 
week vacations were available to about one-half 
the workers after 3 years of service, except in the 
Northern Districts of Western Pine where only a 
little more than a quarter were eligible for vaca- 
tions longer than 1 week. Vacations longer than 


2 weeks were not commonly provided to produc- 
tion workers, regardless of length of service. 

All of the foresters in Douglas Fir, and 93 per- 
cent in the Pine Northern Districts and 89 percent 
in the Pine Southern Districts received paid vaca- 
tions. After 1 year of service, the most common 
practice was a 1l-week vacation in Douglas Fir 
and the Northern Districts, but 2 weeks’ vaca- 
tions in the Southern Districts. This changed to 
a generally standard 2 weeks after service of 3 
years. After 15 years, a clear majority in Douglas 
Fir received 3 weeks, but only a small minority 
in the Pine regions advanced beyond 2 weeks, 
regardless of years of service. 


Health, Insurance, and Pension Plans. 'Three- 
quarters of the production workers were employed 
in sawmills which paid all or part of the cost of 
some health, insurance, or pension plan (excluding 
legally required plans, such as workmen’s com- 
pensation, State disability insurance, as in Cali- 
fornia, and social security). Hospitalization, surgi- 
cal, and medical care plans were reported for 42 
to 63 percent of the workers among the regions, 
with the highest coverage in Douglas Fir. Sick- 
ness and accident insurance was available to 61 


percent of the workers in Douglas Fir, and 46 
percent in the Northern Districts and 27 percent 
of the Southern Districts of the Western Pine 


regions. Life insurance coverage was more than 
60 percent in all three regions, but only 12 to 22 
percent had retirement pension plans. Since 1952, 
coverage for all such benefits more than doubled. 
All but 4 percent of the foresters studied were 
employed in establishments which offered some 
type of health, insurance, or pension plan. Hos- 
pitalization and surgical and medical care were 
available for almost nine-tenths in Douglas Fir, 
more than half in the Pine Southern Districts, 
and slightly less than half in the Pine Northern 
Districts. Almost all had life insurance in Douglas 
Fir, and clear majorities were covered in the Pine 
regions. Sickness and accident insurance or sick 
leave, and retirement pension plans were reported 
for largs majorities in the Douglas Fir and Western 
Pine—Northern Districts regions, but only for 
minorities in the Southern Districts of Western 
Pine. —Joun L. Dana 
Western Regional Office 
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Comparative Job Performance 
of Office Workers by Age 


EacH YEAR & growing proportion of the Nation’s 
labor force consists of people 45 years of age or 
older. As workers reach and pass this age, when 
their training and experience should be an asset, 
they often meet resistance when seeking a new 
position: The Bureau of Labor Statistics, in an 
effort to test the validity of assumptions that pro- 
ductivity declines with age, recently completed a 
study of the relationship of job performance to 
age among clerical workers.’ 


Scope and Method 


Data for the survey were collected in the winter 
of 1958-59 from office production records for 6,000 
clerical office workers whose employment was 
equally divided between 5 Federal Government 
agencies and 21 companies in private industry. 
The companies included mail order houses, insur- 
ance firms, aircraft manufacturers, machinery 
manufacturers, petroleum refineries, public utili- 
ties, banks, publishers, and retail stores. All of 
the establishments studied were located in the 
eastern half of the country and were large em- 
ployers in their industrial categories. 

Many additional establishments were asked to 
cooperate in the survey but they had inadequate 
records, e.g., their records were on a group basis or 
output could not be associated with hours worked. 

The occupations covered included the usual 
clerical functions such as typing, secretarial work, 
and filing, maintaining, sorting, and classifying 
of records. To those occupations were added 
keypunch and business- and duplicating-machine 
operations. Almost half of the workers studied 
were under some type of incentive pay system. 

The office workers studied i: each establishment 
were classified by sex and occupation. Within 
these classifications, they were divided into six age 
groups. An index of output was obtained for 
each worker by dividing his output per man-hour 
by the average output per man-hour of workers 
aged 35 to 44 years in his same classification. The 
indexes for individual workers from the various 
establishments were combined into age-group 
indexes with reliability weights based on the num- 
ber of workers in the base group. In order to hold 


constant, or to keep to a minimum, the influence 
of factors other than age* which might affect 
worker performance, comparisons were restricted 
to workers in different age groups within the same 
major classification. 

Since men are seldom found in relevant office 
activities, they represented only 15 percent of the 
workers included in the study. Therefore, most 
of the analysis is restricted to the effects of the 
various factors upon women’s job performance. 

Information on two other factors, accuracy and 
consistency of performance, was also obtained 
during the survey. The former was measured 
whenever the employer kept records of individual 
errors. The latter was obtained by measuring the 
variation of a worker’s weekly output per man- 
hour from his own average output. Output data 
were collected for periods covering from 4 to 13 
weeks for each worker in the study, and for those 
workers for whom information was obtained on a 
weekly basis, it was possible to measure con- 
sistency of worker performance. 


Limitations 


In considering the results of the survey, some 
qualifications and limitations of the data should be 
noted. Information was collected only from 
offices which kept production records for individual 
workers. Therefore, the data cover only a small 
proportion of total office workers in the selected 
establishments and do not represent a cross section 
of various office skills. For example, production 
measures were limited generally to the more 
routine types of work and included only a few of 
the more skilled occupations. Moreover, a high 
proportion of the workers studied were on incen- 
tive work, and those on time work were aware 
that their work was being measured by the 
company. It is not known whether these em- 
ployees would work at the same or different rates 
if they were not receiving a pay incentive or if 
they knew their production was not being meas- 


1 For discussion of hiring practices with relation to the older worker, see 
Older Worker and Hiring Practices (in Monthly Labor Review, November 
1959, pp. 1198-1205). 

2 For two previous studies of job performance among plant production 
workers, see Measurement of Job Performance and Age (in Monthly Lebor 
Review, December 1956, pp. 1410-1414), and Comparative Job Performance 
by Age (in Monthly Labor Review, December 1957, pp. 1467-1471). 

4 Some factors that could affect output, such as education, marital status, 
and previous experience, were not studied because they were considered too 
difficult to measure, or were of relatively minor importance, or randomly 
distributed. ; 
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ured. Consequently, the workers covered were 
possibly operating under different motivations 
from most office workers. 


Findings 


Three important findings emerge from the study 
of office worker performance by age.* First, the 
differences in the output per man-hour of office 
workers among age groups are for the most part 
insignificant. Second, there is considerable varia- 
tion among workers within age groups, so that 
large proportions of workers in the older age 
groups exceed the average performance of younger 
groups. (See table 1.) Third, workers in the 
older age groups had a steadier rate of output, 
with considerably less variation from week to 
week, than workers in the younger age groups. 
Thus, arbitrary barriers to the hiring of older 
workers which are related to rate of output seem 
unwarranted. The findings substantiate the need 
for individual evaluation of workers. 

Workers in the higher age groups not only 
maintained an average output rate equal to that 
of younger groups but also maintained an equal 
degree of accuracy. 

Experience appeared to be the major factor 
where differences in average performance occurred 
among the various age groups. When only the 
workers with 9 months or more experience on the 
job*® were considered, all age groups studied had 


TABLE 1. 


almost similar average rates of output. The 
effect of experience on average output was also 
indicated when workers with less than 18 months’ 
service in the company were excluded, and the 
variation between groups was reduced. 

Similarly, when workers were divided into 
smaller groups such as time and incentive workers, 
higher and lower skilled jobs, government and 
private employment, and by different occupations, 
no major differences in work performance that 
can be attributed to age appeared. These com- 
parisons did bring out several points that should 
be emphasized. 


Variation by Selected Groups. Among women, 
there was very little variation in average output 
per man-hour among the different age groups 
except that output was significantly below average 
for the youngest, for whom the lack. of experience 
was apparently an important factor (table 2). 

There was somewhat greater variation in the 
average performance among experienced men, 
although the differences were still not large and 
were probably a reflection of the higher sampling 
error for the relatively small number of workers 
studied (table 3). 


4A more detailed analysis is presented in Comparative Job Performance 
by Age: Office Workers, a forthcoming Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletin. 

5 Information was obtained for trainees but they were omitted from all 
tabulations because their work standards were not considered comparahe 
to those for experienced workers. 
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1 Data on length of experience were not available for about 450 workers. 
Previous experience in similar or identical work was not considered. 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equa! 100. 
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TABLE 2. 


INDEXEs OF OuTPUT PER Man-Hour or WomeEN Orrice WorKERS IN SELECTED CLASSIFICATIONS, BY AGE 


Group AND EXPERIENCE OX JoB! 
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368 
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311 


173 
50 
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65 years and over__. 








411 
404 
319 
317 
167 
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BISSES 
NNDaQ-~s 























! Comparison of these indexes should be made only for workers within the 
same classification sat not for workers in different classifications. 
2 Data were it to give average indexes. 





In the Federal Government, women employees 
aged 65 and over had the highest average relative 
to the base group of women 35 to 44 years old. 
The index relationships for women in Government 
and in private employment were strikingly similar 
in the age groups through 54 years. 

In comparing incentive and time workers in 
the Government agencies, approximately the same 
age-performance relationships were found. How- 
ever, Government incentive plans, which seldom 
pay more than 5 percent above basic rates paid 
to time workers, may be insufficient to alter the 
age-performance relationships. In private indus- 
try establishments, where incentives are sub- 
stantially higher, there was some evidence that 
younger workers were relatively more productive 
when direct pay incentives were offered. Workers 
who were 45 years of age or over, on the other 
hand, had about the same average output per 
man-hour in both the incentive and nonincentive 
groups. 

Incentive plans evidently reduce the proportion 
of workers in all age groups producing at low levels. 
The proportion of workers with 9 months or more 
experience and with output indexes of less than 70 

6 Workers classified in the “higher” jobs were expected to exercise some 
independent judgment. Jobs classified as higher should not be considered 


higher jobs in the office as a whole but only higher in skill among the jobs 
studied. Typical of the jobs classified as higher were correspondence clerks. 


* Data on length of experience were 0°% avaiiabie for about 400 workers. 
Previous experience in similar or identi<al work was not considered. 


Norte: Dashes indicate data not avwilable. 


was at least twice as large for time workers as it 
was for incentive workers. A summary of the 
results for women with 9 months or more experi- 
ence on the job in private establishments is shown 
in the following tabulation: 


Indexes of output per man-hour 
Time Incentive 

workers workers 

93. 8 97. 6 

101. 2 

100. 0 

99. 0 

99. 7 


1 Insufficient data were available for workers aged 65 and over to warrant 
presentation. 





Age group ' 
eee a ee os eee eo 
ro ee oe 


Of the 10 occupational categories studied, none 
showed substantially different age-performance 
relationships except that keypunchers under 35 
years of age had much lower average indexes than 
the other age groups (table 4). Older workers, 
particularly 55 or over, had higher than average 
indexes of output in routine jobs, such as typing, 
sorting, and filing. 

One out of 12 of the women studied were in 
jobs that required higher skills.° When workers 
in these jobs were compared by age group, the 
average performance of workers in the age groups 
between 25 and 64 showed very small differences. 
The group of workers under 25 years had the high- 
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est index of any recorded (111.5), but the workers 
in this small group were probably very select 


Individual Worker Variation. While only slight 
variation was found in the group averages of job 
performance, the variation in the average per- 
formance levels of individuals was much greater. 
Normally, the high scores within an age group 
were as much as 2% times as great as the scores 
at the lower levels of performance. The scores of 
individuals in all age groups were concentrated, 
however, in the range of 80-120 percent of the 
average (table 1). 

Another important finding was the substantial 
proportion of workers 45 and over who had higher 
than average output per man-hour. About 45 
percent of the workers in each age group of older 
workers over 45 years had scores greater than 100. 
This percentage was only slightly below that for 
workers aged 25 to 44. 





Consistency of Performance and Accuracy. An 
evaluation of the consistency of performance for 
each of the age groups was made for all women 
for whom four or more weekly production figures 
were available. Consistency was defined as the 
similarity in the individual’s rate of production 
from week to week. For example, the workers 
in the 45 to 54 age group showed 7 percent greater 
consistency in their week-to-week performance 


than workers, on the average, in the base group. 
The following indexes of consistency ’ for women 
were found: 


Number of Indexes of Siee” 


Age group! 


1 Insufficient data were available for workers aged 65 and over to warrant 
presentation. 


The pattern of greater consistence of performance 
is readily apparent with respect to the older 
groups, especially in the 55-64 year age group. 
The low figure for the youngest age group is 
probably due to the relatively larger number of 
inexperienced workers. 

It was also feasible to make some comparisons 
of the quality (accuracy) of work among the age 
groups.* This was possible for the cooperating 


' A consistency index for each individual was found by comparing the average 
percent deviation about his own average over the total period with the aver- 
age of this deviation for the base group (35-44 years). The individual indexes 
were combined to form average indexes for each age group by using the same 
method as for the output indexes. The reciprocals of these indexes were 
used to measure st y. © isons were limited to women because 
of the small number of reports obtained for men. 

§ This comparison was made by calculating an index of relative accuracy. 

ach worker’s accuracy percentage was obtained by subtracting his error 
Percentage from 100. The average accuracy rating for the base group was 
then determined and an accuracy index for each individual calculated rela- 
tive to the base group average. These data were then combined in the same 
manner as the output data to get an average accuracy rating for each age 
group. 





TaBLE 3. InpExEs oF OuTpuT PER Man-Hour or Men Orrice Workers IN SELECTED CLASSIFICATIONS, BY AGE 
Group AND EXPERIENCE ON JoB! 


[Age group 35-44= 100] 
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Federal Government 
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Private industry 18 or more months of 


Paid on a time-rate 
basis service with company 
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index workers 


Number of} Average Average 


Number of| Average 
workers index index aon 
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15 
63 
39 
38 
21 








RSRSES 
Senne 














57 
39 
38 
21 

8 























— Previous experience on similar or identical work was not con- 


Nore: Dashes indicate data not available. 
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INDEXEs oF OuTPUT PER Man-Hovur or WomMEN OrrFicE WorKERS IN SELECTED OccUPATIONAL GROUPS, BY 
Ace Group AND EXPERIENCE ON JoB! 


[Age group 35-44 100] 


TABLE 4. 





Typists Keypunchers 





Age group 
N bone of 
workers 


Average 


Average 
index index 





All workers 





94. 
102. 
100, 


100.0 
100. 
100.7 


?) 


oi S2a8 


® 





Workers with 9 months or more experience on job * 

















100.0 
99. 
98.4 

100. 
96. 

®) 























1 For comparableness of indexes, see footnote 1, table 2. 
2 Data were considered insufficient to give average indexes. 


establishments where a record was maintained of 
the errors made by each individual on measured 
work. 

The following results, while not conclusive be- 
cause of the small number of workers covered, 
show no appreciable differences in accuracy of 
output between age groups: 

Index of 


1 


Office Jobs vs. Plant Jobs 


Two earlier studies of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on job performance by age were con- 
fined to factory workers in the men’s footwear 
and clothing and household furniture industries.° 
Ail of the workers included in those studies were 
on jobs with incentive systems of payment. 

The results for office workers and for factory 
workers were very similar. For both groups of 
workers, there was relatively little variation in 
average performance among age groups, but 
considerable variation among individuals within 
age groups; a large proportion of workers in the 
higher age groups exceeded the performance of 
the base group average. 


* See footnote 2. 


3 See footnote 3, table 2. 


There were, however, a few differences. The 
study of office workers showed little or no varia- 
tion among age groups; in most cases, the young- 
est group (under 25) had a lower average, but this 
was primarily because of less experience. Among 
factory workers, performance tended to be highest 
for the 25-34 age group. The older workers in 
the factory studies had somewhat lower average 
performance rates than the base group, while the 
averages for older office workers were about the 
same as the base group. All of the studies showed 
that nearly half of the workers aged 45 to 54 had 
output per man-hour indexes greater than the 
average worker in the 35 to 44 age group. How- 
ever, only a small number of office workers who 
were 45 years old and over had very low output in- 
dexes, while the proportion was higher among the 
factory workers aged 45 and over. 

Another difference in the findings of the studies 
was related to individual performance of workers 
aged 55 and over. In the office worker study, the 
proportion of these workers who had output 
indexes that were greater than 100 was almost the 
same as the proportion for the 45 to 54 age group. 
In the factory worker studies, the proportion was 
lower. This difference might be a reflection of 
the effect of the higher physical demands of 
factory jobs. 


—Rona.p E. KutscHer anp JamMes F. WALKER 
Division of Productivity and Technological Developments 
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Seven-Hour Workday Decree 
in the Soviet Union 


THE Soviet PREssS on September 20, 1959, pub- 
lished a joint Party-Government-Trade Union 
decree providing for the transition to a 7-hour or 
shorter workday for all wage and salary earners 
in the Soviet Union by the end of 1960. The 
workday is to be 6 hours for underground workers. 
The workweek for all workers will continue to be 
6 workdays, followed by a day of rest, usually 
Sunday. Saturday wili continue to be a 6-hour 
workday, so that the workweek for most Soviet 
workers will be 41 hours. In continuous opera- 
tions and in other enterprises where the 8-hour 
shift cannot be shortened, workers will receive 
compensatory leave for the extra hours worked. 
In manufacturing, mining, and construction, the 
introduction of the shorter workday will be ac- 
companied by an immediate readjustment of wage 
rates and salaries; and in other branches of the 
economy, by 1962. Enterprises which can main- 
tain their volume of production without increasing 
their total wage cost and without taking on more 
workers will go on the 7-hour workday first. The 
new decree was reported in the Soviet press as a 
further implementation of the shorter workweek 
policies which were first announced at the 20th 
Communist Party Congress in 1956! and later 
adopted by the 21st Congress in January 1959. 
The 7-hour workday is not new under the Soviet 
system. On January 2, 1929, the Government 
ordered the workday to be reduced gradually to 
7 hours for all wage and salary earners by October 
1, 1933. In 1940, the 8-hour workday was rein- 
troduced; it continued in force for most workers 
until 1956, when the 7-hour workday began to be 
introduced in certain enterprises. During 1957, 
the 7-hour workday was introduced in the coal 
mining and the iron and steel industries; and in 
1958-59, it was introduced in the following in- 
dustries: nonferrous metals, chemicals, cement, 
reinforced concrete, salt, and ozocerite. Follow- 
ing the issuance of the present decree, there will 
be the gradual introduction of the 7-hour workday 
in transportation and communications, machinery 
manufacturing, metal working, and oil and gas. 
The 7-hour workday is to be extended immedi- 
ately to manufacturing and mining in the Moscow, 
Leningrad, and Ivanovo regions, and also in the 


North, the Far East, Siberia, the Urals, and 
Kazakhistan. In other parts of the U.S.S.R., and 
in construction, state agricultural enterprises, 
scientific research establishments, trade and food 
establishments, heaith, education, the arts, public 
administration, and other nonindustrial branches 
of the national economy, the 7-hour day is to be 
introduced during 1960. 

The decree approved increased wage rates, new 
wage and salary scales, and minimum monthly 
wages of 400 to 450 rubles ($40 to $45 at the 
tourist rate of exchange—10 rubles=US$1). Prior 
to the decree, minimum monthly wages were 270 
rubles for workers in rural areas and 300 to 350 
rubles for workers in cities and industrial areas. 
As already mentioned, the new wage and salary 
system will go into effect in 1959-60 in manufac- 
turing, mining, and construction, simultaneously 
with the transition to the 7-hour workday. It 
will go into effect in 1960-61 in transportation, 
communications, agriculture, scientific research, 
and planning; in 1962, it will go into effect in the 
remaining nonindustrial branches of the national 
economy. 

The decree also directed the U.S.S.R. Council of 
Ministers’ State Committee on Labor and Wages 
to establish jointly with the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions (1) standard regulations 
concerning wage payments and premiums for both 
piecework and timework; and (2) a standard list 
of jobs, with a special wage scale for workers in 
hot, arduous, or hazardous work. It obligates all 
employers, at the time of transitition to the 
shorter workday and the new wage system, (1) to 
introduce work quotas reflecting the contemporary 
level of technology, production efficiency and the 
production records of leading workers; (2) to pre- 
pare and introduce detailed work requirements for 
helpers; (3) to adopt effective economical systems 
of wage payment, with premiums for workers who 
improve quality and quantity of production; (4) 
to increase the proportion of the basic rate of pay 
in the total earnings of workers (i.e., to minimize 
the amount of premium payments); and (5) to 
check the proper job descriptions of workers, using 
the prescribed handbooks for this purpose. 


—Epmunp Nasu 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions 


1 For a summary of these policies and of the Soviet worktime situation, see 
Hours of Work and Leave Provisions in the U.S.S.R. (in Monthly Labor 
Review, September 1957, pp. 1069-1073). 
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State Labor Legislation 
in 1959 


ADVANCES WERE MADE in several fields of State 
labor law by the legislatures of 47 States and 
Puerto Rico which met in regular session in 1959. 
Workmen’s compensation and unemployment in- 
surance laws, as usual, accounted for the greatest 
number of such laws.' Wage standards also con- 
tinued to be an active area of legislation. One 
State adopted a minimum wage law for the first 
time, and one replaced a very limited statute with 
a law of general application. Five other States 
raised their statutory minimum wage rates for all 
or some occupations, and a sixth adopted a statu- 
tory minimum. A prevailing wage law was en- 
acted in one State. In six States and the District 
of Columbia, the amount of a worker's wages 
exempted from garnishment was raised or addi- 
tional protection was provided in other ways. 
Three States passed equal pay laws. Other legis- 
lation of importance to workers included two laws 
prohibiting discrimination in employment, and an 
act in one State authorizing the labor department 
to regulate safety in places of employment. There 
were a number of laws on different aspects of 
industrial relations, such as financial reporting by 
unions and others, secondary boycotts, picketing, 
and the right of public employees to join unions. 
Several States enacted or strengthened laws affect- 
ing migratory labor. 


Wage Standards 


North Carolina enacted a minimum wage law 
for the first time, to become effective January 1, 
1960. The law covers men and women and sets 
a statutory minimum wage of 75 cents an hour. 
Maine adopted a minimum wage law of general 


application for the first time. The law covers 
men, women, and minors, and sets a statutory 
minimum wage of $1 an hour.’ 

Alaska repealed its 1955 wage and hour law 
and enacted a new one which sets a minimum 
rate of $1.50 rather than $1.25 an hour. As before, 
the law covers men, women, and minors; the 
exemption for employers of three or less was 
removed, but some additional occupations were 
exempted. A new law was also enacted in Wash- 
ington, supplementing the existing law which 


authorizes the setting of minimum wages by order 
for women and minors. The new law sets a mini- 
mum wage of $1 an hour for men, women, and 
minors, and requires premium pay for work in 
excess of 8 hours a day or 40 hours a week, with 
certain exemptions.’ 

In addition to Alaska, four New England States 
raised their statutory minimum rates for all or 
some occupations covered by the law. The rate 
was raised from 75 cents to $1 an hour for all work- 
ers covered in Vermont, and from 85 cents to $1 
for most covered occupations in New Hampshire. 
In Connecticut, the rate for hotel, restaurant, inn, 
and cabin workers was raised from 75 cents to 
$1 an hour, the same as for most other occupations. 
A Massachusetts amendment raised from 90 cents 
to $1 the minimum rate which may be provided 
under most wage orders (a $1 minimum rate was 
already required for manufacturing wage orders). 
In all these States, the statutory minimum applies 
to men, women, and minors. 

Significant legislation concerning payment of 
wages was enacted in Delaware, requiring railroad 
employees to be paid at least every 2 weeks; in 
Colorado, requiring at least monthly rather than 
semimonthly payment; and in Alaska, where it 
was provided that employees may choose semi- 
monthly rather than monthly paydays. 

The Alaska labor commissioner was authorized 
to take assignment of wage claims up to $750, 
rather than $300. The law also specified that he 
could take claims for vacation and severance pay, 
damage claims for misrepresentation of conditions 
of employment, and other additional types of 
wage claims. In Connecticut, the labor commis- 
sioner was granted specific right to enter a place 
of business, examine records, and interview em- 
ployees, on receipt of a complaint of nonpayment 
of wages. A new law in Colorado specifically 
gives the labor commissioner enforcement author- 
ity. The law covers all employers except certain 
public and quasi-public agencies; the former law 
applied to corporations organized for profit. 

The wage garnishment laws of six States and the 
District of Columbia were amended to give 
greater protection to workers. The amount of 
wages exempted from garnishment was raised from 

! For articles, respectively, on workmen’s compensation and unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation enacted in 1959, see Monthly Labor Review, 
November 1959, pp. 1232-1236, and this issue, pp. 50-51, 


2 An earlier law applied only to women and minors in fishpacking. 
3 A county court has held the overtime provision invalid. 
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$40 to $50 a week in Massachusetts and from 
$27.50 to $35 a week in North Dakota. New 
Illinois laws, repealing former provisions, provided 
for an exemption of $45 a week, regardless of 
whether the debtor is the head of a family, rather 
than the previous $40 a week for the head of a 
family and $25 a week for a person not the head 
of a family. A new law in Colorado exempted 70 
percent, rather than 60 percent, of the earnings of 
the head of a family and provided, for the first 
time, an earnings exemption for a single person 
(35 percent). An amendment to the Hawaii law 
permitted garnishment of only 5 percent of the 
first $100 of monthly earnings, 10 percent of the 
next $100, and 20 percent of sums in excess of $200. 
Formerly, garnishment was permitted up to 10 
percent of the first $100 per month and 20 percent 
of amounts in excess of $100. A Connecticut law 
exempted from garnishment an amount equal to 
Federal income and social security taxes, in ad- 
dition to the $25 a week already specified by law. 

A revision of the District of Columbia garnish- 
ment law made it the employer’s responsibility to 
pay the worker the amount of wages exempt from 
garnishment—90 percent of the first $200 a month, 
89 percent of the next $300, and 50 percent of the 
. remainder. Formerly, the wage earner’s entire 
check was turned over to the court, and the worker 
had to apply for an exemption—$200 a month for 
2 months for the head of a family and $60 a month 
for 2 months for a person not the head of a family. 

Oregon enacted a law requirmg payment of the 
prevailing rate of wage to persons employed on 
public works contracts. The labor commissioner 
is authorized to settle disputes as to what is the 
prevailing wage in the iccality. Amendments were 
made to the prevailing wage laws of a number of 
other States, including specific authority for the 
Ohio labor department to enforce the law and to 
take an assignment of a wage claim for an employee 
paid less than the prevailing rate; a requirement 
for overtime pay for Saturday, Sunday, and holi- 
day work in Hawaii; and a provision in California 
that the prevailing rate shall include employer 
payments for employee health and welfare, pen- 
sion, vacation, and similar benefits. 


Equal Pay; Hours for Women 


Equal pay laws, prohibiting discrimination in 
pay between the sexes for comparable work, were 


enacted this year in Hawaii, Ohio, and Wyoming. 
There are now 20 States which have such laws. 

Work in excess of hours set by law was permitted 
for women X-ray technicians and vocational 
nurses i1 California and for all women covered by 
the law in Wyoming, provided they receive time 
and one-half pay. A California legislative com- 
mittee is to study the advisability of allowing 
women to work 9 hours rather than 8 hours a day 
for 5 days a week during emergency periods, pro- 
vided overtime rates are paid for the ninth hour. 
In Maine, the required rest period for women was 
reduced from 1 hour after 6 hours of work to 30 
minutes after 6% hours of work. Laws authorizing 
the suspension of hours requirements and other 
standards in emergency conditions were renewed 
for another year in Massachusetts and New York 
and for 2 years in California. 


Child Labor and School Attendance 


Only a few changes of importance were made in 
child labor laws. An amendment in Maine pro- 
hibited minors under 16 from working between 
9 p.m. and 7 a.m.; previously the law placed no 
restrictions on nightwork. The same amendment 
lowered from 15 to 14 the minimum age of em- 
ployment in eating places, mercantile establish- 
ments, and sporting or overnight camps. In 
Tennessee, cooperative vocational training pro- 
grams were provided for, under which trainees 
16-18 years of age may work under close supervi- 
sion in certain employments otherwise prohibited 
as hazardous. 

Compulsory school attendance requirements 
were changed in five States. Nebraska now re- 
quires children to attend school for the entire ses- 
sion rather than for a stated number of days. In 
Montana, children must now begin school at age 7, 
rather than 8. In North Dakota, the upper age 
for compulsory attendance was lowered from 17 
to 16. Virginia repealed its compulsory attend- 
ance law; later, it gave local governments authority 
to adopt compulsory attendance provisions, but 
specified that no child sha]! be required to attend 
school if his parents conscientiously object to his 
attendance at such school as is available. A 
Tennessee amendment to the school attendance 
law permits a child to be excused at age 15, rather 
than 16, if his attendance would be of no benefit 
to him and would be a detriment to good order. 
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Discrimination in Employment 


Fair employment practice acts were adopted in 
1959 in California and Ohio, bringing to 16 the 
number of States with mandatory laws prohibiting 
discrimination in employment on account of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry. Under 
these laws, the enforcing agency is authorized to 
issue orders to cease discrimination, enforceable 
in the courts, if efforts at voluntary settlement fail. 

Connecticut, Oregon, and Wisconsin amended 
their fair employment practice acts to prchibit 
discrimination on account of age. Provisions 
against discrimination because of age were already 
included in the fair employment practice acts of 
Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania; 
Rhode Island prohibits such discrimination in the 
same manner as it bars discrimination because 
of race, color, or creed, but in a separate act. 

The Hawaii act adopted this year prohibiting 
wage discrimination on account of sex also pro- 
hibited wage discrimination on account of race 
or religion. 


Occupational Health and Safety 


In Connecticut, the labor commissioner was 
authorized to issue regulations covering all aspects 
of safety in places of employment, and was also 
specifically directed to establish fire safety regu- 
lations. In Alaska, safety functions which had 
been transferred from the labor department to the 
Safety Council in 1957 were returned to the labor 
departmen’. There are now 37 States, in addi- 
tion to the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico, 
where the labor department or the workmen’s 
compensation agency has been given general 
authority to make and amend rules for the safety 
of workers and where health hazards are generally 
dealt with through administrative regulations 
rather than legislative enactments. 

Massachusetts enacted statutory provisions for 
the health and safety of persons loading and 
unloading vessels in ports. 

The chief emphasis in occupational health and 
safety legislation this year was on control of 
radiation hazards. Arkansas, Indiana, North 


4 These States have mandatory acts: Alaska, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. In addition, Indiana and Kansas have antidiscrimination laws 
relying solely on education and voluntary compliance. 


Carolina, and Tennessee enacted laws giving their 
health departments authority to issue regulations 
for protection against such hazards. Two of the 
laws, in Indiana and Tennessee, also required 
registration by persons possessing sources of 
radiation, and the other two provided that health 
department regulations may include a registration 
requirement for such persons. 

The North Carolina law for protection against 
radiation also provided for an advisory committee 
to coordinate activities relating to atomic energy 
development and for various subcommittees, 
including one on industry and labor. Laws were 
passed in Alaska and Kansas to provide for co- 
ordination of activities in connection with atomic 
energy development. The acts provided for 
studies to be made by the labor department and 
workmen’s compensation agencies of changes 
needed in the laws and regulations governing 
working conditions and work injuries. A Cali- 
fornia law establishing an Office of Atomic Energy 
Development and Radiation Protection included a 
requirement that all regulations on such matters 
must be submitted to that office for comments 
and recommendations. It also provided that 
any person possessing a source of radiation must 
register with the hcalth department. 

A Connecticut law required all employers using 
radioactive materials or isotopes to keep records 
of their employees’ exposure to radiation. The 
Texas legislature provided for a committee, com- 
posed of members of the legislature and persons 
appointed by the Governor, to make a compre- 
hensive study of all aspects of radiation as it 
affects the public, industry, and other groups, and 
the need for protection of all concerned. 


Industrial Relations 


New York enacted a Labor and Management 
Improper Practices Act prohibiting financial 


abuses by unions. The law also provided that 
no employer, employer organization, labor rela- 
tions consultant, or other person shall participate 
in or induce any action which violates the fiduciary 
obligations of a labor union official. Certain 
financial reports are required annually from 
unions, employer organizations, employers of 10 
or more employees, and labor relations consultants. 

Four States passed laws dealing with picketing, 
boycotts, or organizational activities of unions. 
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A New Mexico act prohibited a number of specified 
kinds of picketing, including mass picketing and 
picketing to induce an employer to recognize a 
minority union. Nebraska made secondary boy- 
cotts unlawful. Another Nebraska law directed 
the Railway Commission to suspend or revoke the 
permit of any motor carrier who refuses or unrea- 
sonably delays the pickup, delivery, or connecting 
line service to any person, notwithstanding any 
“hot cargo’ agreements between the motor car- 
rier and a union. A Montana law guaranteed to 
owners of certain retail and amusement establish- 
ments, and to members of their immediate fam- 
ilies, the right to work in their place of business 
without union interference. Oregon repealed its 
prohibitions on (1) picketing except by a person 
certified as a bargaining representative, (2) picket- 
ing to coerce an employee to join a union, or (3) 
picketing to coerce an employee or employer in 
the choice of a union as a bargaining agent. 

A North Dakota law prohibited any person con- 
victed of a crime involving moral turpitude or of 
a felony, excepting traffic violations, from serving 
in any Official capacity in a union. 

The entire Oregon labor relations act, of which 
the antipicketing’ provisions had been a part, was 


repealed. The act had also provided machinery 
for the determination of bargaining representa- 


tives. An interim legislative committee was di- 
rected to study the Oregon laws relating to labor- 
management relations and particularly to labor 
disputes, ‘ 1d to prepare recommendations for the 
Governor and the next legislature. The Hawaii 
employment relations act was amended by chang- 
ing the procedure for establishing an ‘all-union 
agreement,’’ under which all employees in a bar- 
gaining unit are required to be members of a single 
labor organization. The requirement that three- 
fourths of the employees in a bargaining unit must 
vote in favor of such an agreement was deleted; 
the act now makes an all-union agreement lawful 
unless a majority of the employees in the unit 
vote to rescind the union’s authority to negotiate 
such an agreement. Another amendment to the 
Hawaii act provided that the Employment Rela- 
tions Board shall be composed of all public mem- 
bers, instead of being tripartite in character. 

A number of States enacted laws relating to 
unions and public employment. Alaska author- 
ized the State or any political subdivision to enter 
into collective bargaining contracts with unions. 


Florida guaranteed public employees the right to 
join unions and discuss working conditions with 
their employers, but prohibited such employees 
from striking against the government and from 
belonging to a union which asserts a right to strike 
against the government. Wisconsin provided 
that municipal employees, except certain law en- 
forcement officers, may join unions and be rep- 
resented by such unions in negotiations concern- 
ing wages and working conditions. A California 
law gave firefighters the right to join unions and 
discuss working conditions, but prohibited such 
employees from striking or from refusing to cross 
picket lines while on duty. North Carolina, on 
the other hand, prohibited union membership by 
policemen and firemen and made collective con- 
tracts between such workers and the State illegal. 

Wisconsin repealed the prohibition against 
political contributions by labor unions which had 
been adopted in 1955. 


Agricultural Workers 


Laws for the protection of agricultural workers, 
particularly migrants, were passed in several 
States. Oregon enacted a law to regulate farm 
labor contractors, formerly covered under the law 
regulating private employment agencies. The 
law requires an annual license of persons who, for 
a fee, recruit workers or furnish board, lodging, or 
transportation in connection with recruitment or 
employment of farm workers. Such persons are 
also required to file information relating to work 
agreements with farmers and workers and are 
prohibited from misrepresenting terms, conditions, 
or existence of employment. 

Oregon and California made substantial addi- 
tions to their existing provisions to regulate trans- 
portation of farm workers. In California, a num- 
ber of provisions regulating the operation of buses 
and trucks used to haul farm workmen were 
added to the Vehicle Code. In Oregon, the De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles was directed to pre- 
pare a safety code for motor vehicles furnished by 
an employer and used to transport one or more 
workers to and from employment. 

The regulation of farm labor camps was specifi- 
cally authorized in Florida and Oregon, where 
mandatory regulations had already been issued 
under general authority, and in Connecticut, 
where advisory regulations had been issued. In 
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Florida and Oregon, the labor camp regulations 
are issued by the health department; in Connecti- 
cut, the health department was authorized by the 
1959 legislation to set standards for field sanita- 
tion, and the Commissioner of Agriculture was 
authorized to issue regulations for living quarters 
furnished by farm operators to farm workers. 

A pilot program for education of migrant 
children was initiated in Oregon. Permanent 
legislation was enacted in Ohio which authorized 
State aid to local schools for special classes for 
migrant children. 

The California workmen’s compensation law 
was amended to provide compulsory coverage for 
farm workers. Formerly, certain farm workers 
were covered by the law, and others could be 
brought under it if the employer chose to do so. 
Under a Wyoming amendment, on the other hand, 
agricultural workers are now covered only if the 
employer elects coverage, whereas formerly certain 
agricultural workers had compulsory coverage 
under the act. 

In Maryland, the legislature authorized the 
appointment of a State migratory labor committee 
to study problems of migrant labor and promote 
improved living and working conditions. In 
Oregon, an interagency committee on migratory 
labor was created, having the same representation 
as the former Governor’s committee of agencies 
administering or interested in laws affecting 
migrants. In New York and Rhode Island, the 
legislatures authorized continued study by legisla- 
tive committees of problems of migrant labor; 
similar studies were requested to be undertaken 
in Ohio by the Legislative Service Commission and 
in Massachusetts by the Commissioners of Agri- 
culture and Public Health. 


Private Employment Agencies 


Georgia and Hawaii enacted new laws to regu- 
late private employment agencies, repealing the 
former laws. The Georgia law specified various 
requirements to be met by an applicant for a 
license, while the Hawaii law continued the labor 
commissioner’s authority to make rules for the 
issuance of a license and the operation of the 
agency. The Georgia law prohibited the charging 
of placement fees higher than in a posted schedule, 
but did not set maximum fees or give the labor 
commissioner authority to do so; Hawaii continued 


the maximum placement fee schedule ranging from 
10 to 20 percent of the first month’s gross wages. 
Georgia permitted a maximum $2 registration fee 
to be charged applicants for employment, with 
the permission of the labor commissioner; regis- 
tration fees were prohibited in Hawaii. Both 
laws specified a number of prohibited practices, 
such as false advertising, sending out an applicant 
without having a job order, or sending a woman 
or girl to immoral employment; neither the 
Geergia nor the Hawaii law had previously 
specified such prohibitions. 

Several other States amended their laws in one 
or more ways. The maximum placement fee 
permitted by law was raised in Maine from half 
to all of the first week’s wages and in Utah from 
8 to 25 percent of the first month’s earnings. 
Registration fees were prohibited in Connecticut. 
A number of additional prohibited practices were 
included in the Connecticut and Maryland laws. 
Connecticut and West Virginia exempted certain 
nurses’ registries from regulation under the act. 


Other Significant Legislation 


Hawaii enacted a law to regulate industrial 
homework in the garment industry. It requires 
annual permits, sets a 16-year minimum age, and 
prohibits any homeworker from working for more 
than one employer at a time. 

A California law required the Director of Em- 
ployment to set up a special job-counseling and 
placement service for older workers. 

Laws in Colorado, Kansas, and New Mexico 
authorizing time off from work to vote were 
amended to provide that the laws apply only to 
the extent that the worker does not have a speci- 
fied amount of time to vote outside working hours 
when the polls are open. 

The Alaska State Organization Act of 1959 
provided for a unified department of labor, 
including functions relating to workmen’s com- 
pensation, unemployment insurance, and safety, 
formerly performed by separate agencies. A 
resolution adopted in North Dakota provided for 
submitting to the voters in June 1960 a proposal 
authorizing the legislature to establish a labor 
department separate from the Department of 
Agriculture. —Beartrice McConne.u 


Assistant Director for State Services 
Bureau of Labor Standards 
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State Unemployment Insurance 
Legislation in' 1959 


THE 1959 LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS in 23 States 
increased weekly benefit amounts and/or normal 
duration of benefits in their unemployment in- 
surance laws. Emphasis on duration of benefits 
resulted in the enactment of more increases than 
in prior recent years. This emphasis was further 
reflected by the enactment of provisions by six 
States for extending duration of benefits tempo- 
rarily when specified emergency conditions in the 
economy of the State are found to exist. These 
latter provisions are unique to the 1959 legislative 
sessions. 


Duration 


Duration of benefits was increased in 16 States 
by amounts varying from 2 weeks in Iowa to 13 
weeks in Oklahoma. However, two of the 
States—Indiana and Oklahoma—do not permit 
claimants at all weekly benefit levels to qualify 
for maximum duration, because the fraction 
of base-period wages used in computing total 
benefits was not increased. The potential dura- 
tion of benefits for claimants in the lower earnings 
brackets was actually reduced in Utah where the 
maximum duration was increased from 26 to 36 
weeks, 

Forty-one jurisdictions, accounting for 86.2 
percent of all covered employment, now have a 
maximum potential duration of 26 or more weeks. 
Thirty or more weeks of benefits can be received 
by some claimants in seven of these States, and 
Pennsylvania provides 30 weeks of benefits for all 
eligible claimants. The current range in maxi- 
mum duration of benefits is from 18 weeks in 
Virginia to 39 weeks in Oklahoma. Maximum 
duration by type of duration provision is as 
follows: 


Uniform duration Variable duration 





Percent of Percent of 
Number of covered em- Number of covered em- 
Mazimum number of weeks jurisdictions ployment jurisdictions ployment 


1 7.5 7 10. 1 
t wee 26 50. 8 
5 4.9 5 8.9 


The six States which adopted provisions in 
1959 for an automatic extension of duration were 


California, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, North 
Carolina, and Vermont. In these States, duration 
is extended whenever insured unemployment (in 
Idaho, the exhaustion ratio as well) reaches 
specified levels. Five of these provisions provide 
for additional benefits of 50 percent of the normal 
duration. 

The extended duration provision is ‘‘triggered”’ 
in Idaho when the insured unemployment rate is 
over 6 percent and the exhaustion ratio is more 
than 10 percent above the average of the same 
peried for the preceding 7 years. The insured un- 
employment rate at which the provision is trig- 
gered in California and Connecticut is 6 percent, 
and in Illinois, 4.375 percent. In these four States, 
where some claimants may receive benefits for a 
maximum period of 26 weeks, the maximum under 
extended benefit provisions becomes 39 weeks. 

In Vermont and North Carolina, where the 
regular duration period is 26 weeks of benefits for 
all eligible claimants, the insured unemployment 
rate at which the provision is triggered is over 7 
percent and 9 percent, respectively. In Vermont, 
an individual can receive extended benefits for 13 
additional weeks and in North Carolina, for 8 
weeks. 


Maximum Weekly Benefit Amount 


Twenty-one States adopted increased maximum 
weekly benefit amounts. These changes represent 
increases varying from $2 in Illinois, New Hamp- 
shire, and Tennessee, to $15 in California. Colo- 
rado, Vermont, and Wisconsin enacted flexible 
maximums, i.e., provisions which provide that the 
maximum weekly benefit amount shall be com- 
puted as a specified percentage of the State’s 
average weekly wage. Kansas, which enacted 
such a provision in 1949 but placed a ceiling on 
the maximum in 195], removed the limitation; the 
present maximum became $40. Six State laws! 
now provide a flexible maximum. In all these 
States except Colorado, the average weekly wage 
in covered employment is used to compute the 
maximum. In Colorado, the average weekly wage 
is the amount resulting from weighting the average 
weekly wage in selected industries in the State, as 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, by 
the volume of employment in those industries in 
the State. In four of the States, the computation 
“T Wyoming and Utah enacted flexible maximums prior to 1959. 
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of the maximum is made annually; in Colorado 
and Wisconsin, it is computed semiannually. In 
all these States except Wisconsin, an individual’s 
weekly benefit amount once established will re- 
main fixed throughout his benefit year regardless 
of any adjustment in the maxmum which may 
occur during that period. In Wisconsin, the ad- 
justment in the maximum is applicable to all 
benefit determinations under which the first check 
is issued after the adjustment becomes effective. 

Five States, with almost one-fourth of the em- 
ployment covered under the State unemployment 
insurance laws during calendar year 1958, now 
have a maximum basic weekly benefit of $45 or 
more; Connecticut, New York, Hawaii, and Alaska 
(for resident claimants) have maximum basic 
weekly benefits of $45, and California has a maxi- 
mum of $55. As shown in the following tabula- 
tion, 16 States, with 41.1 percent of total covered 
employment in the Nation, provide a maximum 
benefit of $40 or more, as compared with 6 States 
with 12.4 percent of the covered employment 
having such maximums at the close of the 1957 
legislative sessions. 

Percent of 
covered 
workers, 1958 
9. 2 
14.7 
17. 2 
21.0 
29. 2 
8.7 


Number of 
Marzimum basic weekly benefit amount ! jurisdictions 


1 As of November 15, 1959. 


As a result of the increases in the maximum 
basic weekly benefit amount, 14 States, with 23.2 
percent of all covered employment, provide a 
maximum benefit of 50 percent or more of the 
State’s average weekly covered wage, as in the 
following tabulation: 

Percent of 
covered 


Maximum benefit as a percent of 1958 covered Number of 
jurisdictions workers, 1958 


average weekly wage 


Weeder Oe. 222 cer thas 


—WENDELIN D. FRENZEL 


Branch of Legislation 
Bureau of Employment Security 


Work Injuries in the 
United States, 1958 


THE GENERAL DOWNWARD TREND in the incidence 
and severity of work injuries which had prevailed 
for a number of years eased off in 1958. Final 
injury rates for the year showed few significant 
changes from the level of injury occurrence existing 
in 1957. 


Frequency of Injury 


The bright spot in the 1958 record was the new 
alltime low reached by the all-manufacturing 
injury-frequency rate.’ This major measure of 
accident prevention accomplishment was down a 
fraction of a point from its previous record low 
established in 1957. In comparison with the long- 
term improvement in the all-manufacturing injury- 
frequency rates, its decline from 11.4 disabling 
injuries per million man-hours worked in 1957 to 
10.9 in 1958 was not spectacular. It is, however, 
an indication that the accident preventionists in 
manufacturing are retaining their gains, an accom- 
plishment of increasing difficulty in a time of 
widely changing industrial processes and shifting 
levels of employment. More concretely, from the 
humanistic and cost point of view, this relatively 
minor statistical gain is reflected in a decrease of 
some 52,000 disabling injuries in the aggregate 
totals for all-manufacturing between 1957 and 
1958. 

In the more significant longer term comparison 
covering the entire postwar period, the 1958 level 
of injury incidence in manufacturing represents 
an outstanding achievement. At the postwar 
peek in 1946, disabling injuries were occurring in 
manufacturing at an average rate of 19.9 per 
million man-hours worked. By 1949, the hazards 
associated with the conversion of industry to peace- 
time operations were largely overcome and the 
injury rate had been forced down to 14.5, which 
was then the lowest rate on record.2 From 1949 
to 1958, a further gain of 25 percent has been 
recorded. 

Within the manufacturing classifications, the 
accident prevention accomplishments of individual 

1 For definitions, ’see footnote 2 of accompanying table. 


?See Work Injuries in the United States During 1950, BLS Bull. 1008 
(1952). 
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industries have varied widely. Over the year 
1957 to 1958, the most pronounced improvements 
occurred in the furniture and fixtures and machin- 
ery industry groups. Few changes of significant 
amounts occurred in the other major groups of 
manufacturing industries. The detailed record 
shows that from 1957 to 1958 the injury-frequency 
rates for 60 of the 163 individual manufacturing 
industries covered * declined by 1 point or more, 
13 increased by 1 point or more, and 90 held 
within 1 point of their 1957 levels. 

Over the longer term, 1949-58, the most striking 
improvements have occurred in the frequency 
rates for three groups of manufacturing industries, 
namely, ordnance and accessories, transportation 
equipment, and products of petroleum and coal. 
The record, however, is not entirely favorable. 
The average frequency rates were slightly higher 
in 1958 than in 1949 for the following groups: 
miscellaneous manufacturing; printing, publishing, 
and allied industries; and leather and leather 
products. 

Among the individual manufacturing classifi- 
cations, most of the high-rate industries in 1958 
were found in the lumber and wood products 
groups. A few industries from other groups, 
however, also reported high rates. Rates for 
these classifications have been consistently high, 
though most have shown considerable improve- 
ment since 1949. Following are the 10 highest 
rate manufacturing industries for 1958, together 
with data for earlier years: 


Injury-frequency rate 
1958 1957 1949 
Logging 4 62. 3 
Poultry and small game dressing and 
packing : 37. 
Sawmills . 45. 
Saw and planing milis, integrated __- ; 39. 
Veneer mills 36. 37. 
Beet sugar 33. 
Cut-stone and stone products ; 31. 
Planing mills if 30. 
Structural clay products___-------. , 32. 2 
Boatbuilding and repairing 29. 8 





38. 3 

The list of individual manufacturing industries 
reporting the lowest rates has also been fairly 
consistent from year to year. However, as will 
be noted from the following tabulation, 3 in- 
dustries among the 10 lowest in 1958 have reduced 
their rates from levels above 5.0 in 1949: 


Injury-frequency rate 
1958 
Radio tubes 2.3 
Explosives 
Synthetic rubber 
Miscellaneous communication equip- 
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é 
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Synthetic fibers 

5 CS) a Se ey ee 
Electrical equipment for vehicles _ __ 
Tires and inner tubes 

Electric lamps (bulbs)_....--.-- —_- 
Ordnance and accessories-.--- --_-_- 
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The 1958 injury rates in the various mining 
classifications presented a mixed picture. The 
rate for the important coal mining group was 
virtually unchanged, at 46.8. The averages for 
crude petroleum and natural gas extraction 
increased 16 percent over 1957; quarries, 5 per- 
cent; and metal mines, 2 percent. Other mining 
classifications, however, showed sizable decreases, 
including a drop of 38 percent for the sand and 
gravel industry. Since 1946, all mining groups 
have recorded substantial improvement in injury 
rates, with decreases of 50 percent or better for 
ore dressing mills and for nonmetal mines. 

Many of the individual mining classifications, 
however, still had relatively high injury-frequency 
rates in 1958: anthracite mining reported a rate 
of 60.8; miscellaneous metal mines—59.6; gold- 
placer mines—59.5; drilling, for oil and gas— 
58.6; sandstone quarries—55.9. However, rates 
in mining activities ranged as low as 5.7 for iron- 
ore dressing mills and 5.8 for cement quarries. 

The 1958 average of 30.9 injuries per million 
man-hours worked in contract construction was 
a fraction above the 1957 figure. The rate for 
heavy construction (except highway and street) 
increased 7 percent, but rates for other types of 
construction remained virtually unchanged. In- 
jury rates for contract construction for the past 
3 years, however, have been the lowest recorded 
since the 1943-45 period, when construction 
activities were highly restricted. Since 1946, the 
average has declined 23 percent. 

Among individual construction classifications in 
1958, roofing and sheet-metal work showed the 


3 Annual rates for individual industries are published in BLS press release 
dated December 3, 1959, which is available upon request. The Bureau also 
publishes quarterly and monthly injury-frequency rates for selected manu- 
facturing industries in releases and in table F-1 of the Current Labor Sta- 
tistics section of the Monthly Labor Review. See p. 111 of this issue. 
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InsurY Rates ror SELECTED MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1958 





Injury rat»? Average days of disability Percent of eng and injuries 
per case # resulting in 

Number | Number of 

Industry group and industry of report-| employees 

ing units | reported! | Frequency P Temporary- T 

total dis- Permanent 

ability impairment 








1958 | 1957 
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Manufacturing 4 
Ordnance and accessories 
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Tobacco manufacturers __ 
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Apparel and other finished textile products. - 
—- and wood products (except furni- 
ure 
Furniture and fixtures 
Paper and allied 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries _- 
Chemicals and allied products 
Products of petroleum and coal. ---- 
Rubber p: 
Leather and leather products__-... 
Stone, clay, and glass ep SE 
Primary metal industries. B 
Fabricated metal products. 
Machinery (except electrical) _. 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment 
Instruments and related products ‘ 
Miscell facturing industries__ 
Mining: ¢ 
Coal mines 
Crude —— and natural gas extraction. 
Metal mines 
Ore dressing mills « and 1 auxiliaries). . 
Quarries__.._. 
Sand and gravel_- 
Nonmetal mines__ bs 
Nonmetal mills...........----- 
Contract constructior . _ 
General building contractors. 
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Temmemadien and public utilities: | 
Local and interurban railways and buslines *_ 
Trucking and warehousing... ..-..._. 
Telephone communications 
Electric and gas utilities * 

Water supply utilities *__ 

Wholesale and retail trade 
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Lumber and other building materials dealers. 

Retail, general merchandise___. 

Retail food (except dairy products) 

Wholesale and retail da 

Automotive dealers an ——" ecrvien | 
stations._.... 3 

Retail apparel and accessories 
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Miscellaneous retail stores... -_... 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Banks and other financial erate. 
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Services: 
Hotels__....- 
Laundries and dry cleaning ___- é 
Miscellaneous business services... ._. -. 
Automobile repair shops and garages_ pt 
Miscellaneous repair services 
Radio broadcasting and television 
Motion pictures and other amusements... 
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Government, State and local: 
Local transit systems... -. -- 
Electric and gas utilities_-. 
Water supply utilities ___- 
Sanitation departments 
Sewer departments 
Elementary and secondary schools... 


Hos: 
Local Cn protection 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Inyury Rates For SELECTED MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1958—Continued 





Injury rate ? Average days of disability Percent of disabiing injuries 
per case # resulting in— 





Industry group and industry 
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1 Data were obtained by mail questionnaires sent to employers in each 
industry. The figures shown are the total number of employees in the re- 
porting establishments. The data reported relate to all classes of employees— 

uction, operating, and related workers; construction workers; sales 
and Giivey workers; technical and professional; office an: 
administrative and supervisory, ~~ 4 all ay 


the experience of workers engaged in production, development, 
and repair work, and supervisory and technical personnel at vos operation, 
but exclude office personnel and He gage G in stores or affiliated o i 
not directly connected with mining or refining o) perations. - Worl 
tors were included. Mining data include ‘alaska as well as the other 

tates. ey —_ ge ee Ln on ane were omens from 
records of t jureau of Employees’ Compensation and represent the experi- 
ence of all Federal ae employees. 

2 These os —_ Th according to te. American Standard Method 
of ——— a we Experience, approved by the 
nthe inh Standa oat to ber of disabling ‘k injuries 

uency ra’ e hee number o! wor 
each mien employee-hours wae. A disabling work injury is an 

= in the course of and arising out of employment, which (a 
results in di or in permanen ee See, 2 ae e 
injured worker unable to perform duties of any regularly established job 

which is open and available to him, throughout the hours correspon: to 
his regular shift on any 1 or more days after the day of injury (inclu 


highest injury-frequency rate—44.8. Painting, 
paperhanging, and decorating had the lowest 
rate—21.9. 

Trade has shown little improvement in the 
frequency of injuries in recent years. The 1958 
average of 12.0 was virtually the same as the 1957 
rate and did not differ greatly from other recent 
years, back to 1950, when the average was 12.3. 
It was somewhat higher than the 1949 average, 
but well below 1946 figure of 14.2. 

Other nonmanufacturing classifications showed 
few significant changes in injury-frequency be- 
tween 1957 and 1958. Comparable rates for 
earlier years were not available for all classifica- 
tions. A few outstanding records, however, can 
be cited. The rate for telephone communication 


Sundays, days off, or plant shutdowns). 
pational disease. 

a severity iy is the average number of days of Gubany resulting from 

k injuries, for each million employee-hours worked. e —— 
of days of disability includes standard time charges for oie 

ne lg a days for deaths and permanent-to' 

le charges for t-partial impairments vee on 
Soul loss of wor efficiency. 

Injury rates for the man’ groups and for the construction and 
trade divisions were computed from rates of component individual indus- 
tries, applying weights based on estimated total employment in each industry. 
In some nonman divisions, data were not available for all industries; 
therefore, the division fee y be oy not oqnoues, 

3 Based on reports which ed details regarding nature of injury and 
days of disability. 
4 Permanent-total im: ents, included in this figure, amounted to only 
0. 1 percent of all disab! injuries —— 
be dg omy ay total ae 
by the ag A he U.S. , Department of the Interior; 
; ted ovailebie, or insufficient data to warrant presentation of average. 


gruel Pabliely owned and operated utilities or facilities are included under 
overnment. 

10 te by the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Total includes data for agencies not shown separately. 


decreased 76 percent, from 2.9 in 1946 to 0.7 in 
1958. Available data for the electric and gas 
utilities industry showed a decrease of 36 percent 
between 1953 and 1958. 

Injury rates for most government activities 
covered by the survey showed little improvement. 
In fact, the rate for local fire protection increased 
from 26.4 in 1957 to 31.8 in 1958. No marked im- 
provement has been shown in the injury record for 
local governmental activities during the years they 
have been surveyed. The rate for sanitary depart- 
ments (56.1) was among the highest covered by the 
survey. Federal civilian employees suffered 8.1 
disabling injuries per million man-hours worked, 
little change from 1957 or other recent years. 
Injury rates for major Federal departments and 
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agencies in 1958 ranged from 1.3 for the General 
Accounting Office to 16.7 for the Post Office 
Department. 


Injury Severity 


Disabling work injuries reported in manufac- 
turing industries during 1958 averaged 66 days per 
case, the same as in 1957. Out of each 1,000 in- 
juries, 4 resulted in death and 68 in some degree 
of permanent impairment. The remaining 928 
injuries out of each 1,000 were temporary in 
nature, disabling the worker for 1 full calendar 
day or more but resulting in no permanent ill- 
effects. Of these temporary cases, 35 percent in- 
volved only 1 to 3 days of disability each. The 
average for all temporary cases in manufacturing 
industries was 19 days, the same as reported for 
1957. The average time charge for permanent- 
partial impairments was 376 days per case. The 
standard severity rate for manufacturing in 1958 
was 763 days of disability due to work injuries for 
each million man-hours worked, about the same 
as in 1957. 

Among the various manufacturing groups, the 
highest severity rate was attributed to the lumber 
and wood products industries, with 3,338 days of 
disability for each million man-hours worked. 
The average days of disability per case for this 
group (78) was somewhat higher than for manufac- 
turing generally; however, the high severity rate 
was due primarily to the high frequency of in- 
juries (37.3), which was almost 3% times as high 
as the average for all manufacturing. The lowest 
severity rate among manufacturing groups in 1958 
was 179, for ordnance and accessories. The aver- 
age days of disability per case for this group was 
low (41), owing largely to the fact that no deaths 
were reported during the year. The injury- 
frequency rate was also low (3.6). 

The industry group manufacturing products of 
petroleum and coal reported the highest average 
days of disability per case—135. This high aver- 
age was due to the large proportion of deaths re- 
ported (1.5 percent, compared with 0.4 for all 
manufacturing). The relatively low injury-fre- 
quency rate (6.0) for this group, however, held the 
severity rate to a moderate level—807. 


Individual manufacturing industries showing 
some of the highest injury-severity rates for 1958, 
together with their accompanying frequency rates 
and average days of disability per case, are listed 
as follows: 


rare eat 
- 8 0) 
Severity frequency disability 
rate rate 


63. 8 


38. 9 
42.7 
14.7 
26, 2 


24.5 
Structural clay products___--- ; 31. 2 
Structural steel and orna- 
mental metal work 21.35 
Millwork and structural wood 
products * 22. 1 
Boiler shop products 19. 9 
Leather tanning and finishing - 22. 7 
ae A iron and malleable found- me 


Miscellaneous wood products... 
= gypsum, and mineral 


Among the nonmanufacturing classifications for 
which sufficient data were available to provide 
reliable averages, the highest severity rates were 
found associated either with high-frequency rates 
or with high-average days of disability or both. 
Following are some of the more outstanding rates: 


Injury- 
‘equency 
Lead-zine mining 
i neous metals mining__ 
Anthracite coal mining 
Sand and gravel 
Gold and silver ore dressing - - - 
en crude petroleum gor 


gas 

Copper mining 
Nonmetal mines 
Structural steel erection and 

ornamental metal work 
Heavy construction, 

highway and street 
Iron ore mining 

Telephone communication reported the lowest 
injury severity among the industrial classifications 
(83). This low rate was due primarily to the low 
frequency of injuries. The injuries which did 
occur, however, were more serious than those in 
many other industries, averaging 115 days of 
disability per case. 


—Frances M. Smirx anp Rosert S. Barker 
Division of Industrial Hazards 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases’ 





Effect of Filing Requirements Repeal. The National 
Labor Relations Board held that union security 
contracts were not bars to representation elections 
where the contracting union was not in compliance 
with sections 9(f), (g), and (h) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, at the time 
the contracts were executed, even though those 
provisions have now been repealed.! 

The Die Casters Independent Union had union 
security agreements with two employers, executed 
in 1956 and 1958. However, the union had not 
been in compliance with the filing requirements 
of the NLRA since 1954. When the Machinists’ 
union filed a petition to represent the workers of 
these employers, the Die Casters and the em- 
ployers opposed it on the theory that earlier 
union security agreements had been executed 
when the union was in compliance with sections 
9(f), (g), and (h). 

In directing representation elections, the Board 
ruled that union security contracts did not bar 
elections where the union was not in compliance 
with the filing requirements at the time the most 
recent contracts were executed and the representa- 
tion petitions filed. 


Inapplicability of Schism Doctrine. The NLRB 
refused to permit a representation election where 
a dissident union tried to invoke the schism 
doctrine following the Teamsters expulsion from 
the AFL-CIO, holding that the primary elements 
of the doctrine were lacking.’ 

Sometime after the Teamsters were expelled by 
the AFL-CIO, a disaffiliation movement began in 
a Teamster local. After a decertification petition, 
as well as a petition for representation by the 
Brewery Workers union were dismissed as un- 
timely filed, the employer and the Teamster 
local negotiated a new 2-year contract. There- 
after, the members of the bargaining unit unani- 
mously resolved to disaffiliate from the Teamsters, 
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to revoke the authority for the checkoff of union 
dues by that union, and to affiliate with the 
Brewery Workers, who thereupon filed a repre- 
sentation petition with the Board. 

The petitioning union proceeded on the theory 
that a schism had occurred in the Teamster local, 
and that the existing contract was therefore not 
a bar to a representation election.’ In reviewing 
the schism doctrine, the Board regarded as 
essential the following requirements: (1) a basic 
intraunion conflict, (2) action taken by employees, 
as a result of this conflict, which creates such 
confusion that only an election can restore 
stability, (3) an open meeting, with due notice, 
for the purpose of considering disaffiliation, (4) a 
disaffiliation vote taken within a reasonable period 
of time, and (5) conflicting representation claims 
presented to the employer. In the Hershey 
Chocolate case, a basic intraunion conflict was 
defined as “any conflict over policy at the highest 
level of an international union . . . or within a 
federation, which results in the disruption of 
existing intraunion relationships,’ followed by 
‘fntensive campaigning to secure the allegiance 
of the local union members on the basis of the 
policy differences which were initially responsible 
for the basic conflict.” * 

The employer and the Teamsters, who inter- 
vened in the proceeding, opposed the petition, 
setting up the contract as a bar, and categorizing 
the petitioner’s action as a raid. The Board 
found no evidence of notification to the employer 
of any employee disaffiliation activity between the 
time of the execution of the contract and the filing 
of the petition. Moreover, despite the unanimous 
resolution of the members, dues continued to be 
checked off in favor of the Teamsters, and griev- 
ances continued to be processed. 


*Prepared in the U.S. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been nade to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or to 
indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 Du-Wel Decorative Co. and International Association of Machinists, 125 
NLRB No. 5 (Nov. 9, 1959). 

2 B & B Beer Distributing Co. and International Union of United Brewery 
Workers, 124 NLRB No. 185 (Oct. 28, 1959). 

3 Hershey Chocolate Corp. and Local 464, American Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers Union, AFL-CIO, and Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
Union of America, 121 NLRB No. 124 (Sept. 18, 1958). See Monthly Labor 
Review, December 1958, p. 1400. 

4 Ibid. 
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In dismissing the representation petition, the 
Board regarded as insufficient to establish the 
existence of a basic intraunion conflict the mere 
fact, standing alone, that the Teamsters had been 
expelled from the AFL-CIO. It noted that the 
AFL-CIO failed to take any action to charter a 
rival organization following the expulsion, and 
that no open split in Teamster ranks appeared 
because of the expulsion. Expulsion resulted in 
neither creation of a new rivalry, nor aggravation 
of an existing one, the Board went on. The 
general stability of the Teamsters’ bargaining 
relationships seemed unimpaired, and the instant 
case was viewed only as a local attempt to dis- 
affiliate, unrelated to any other activity affecting 
the Teamsters’ membership. 


Intraunion Discrimination. The NLRB ruled 
that unlawful discrimination was practiced by 
both an employer and a union during an inter- 
necine battle between locals, where one of the 
unions forced the employer to withdraw work 
allocated to the other in a new plant and the 
employer acceded to the union’s demand to close 
the plant.’ 

The employer manufactured switchboards at a 


plant within the recognized geographical juris- 
diction of Local 3 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, which held a collective 
bargaining agreement with the employer that 
forbade him to move his operation outside 


Local 3’s jurisdiction. Because of the limited 
facilities at the plant, the employer estabii: .ed 
another plant 10 miles away to handle the over- 
flow work. On the basis of a card check, Local 
1159, IBEW, whose jurisdiction included the 


5 Lexington Electric Products Co., and Tino; Local $, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers and Same, 124 NLRB No. 191 (Oct. 28, 1959). 

6 “Tt shall be an unfair labor practice for a labor organization or its 
agents. . .toengagein. . . astrike. . . where anobject thereofis. . . forcing 
or requiring any employer to assign particular work to employees in a par- 
ticular labor organization or in a particular trade, craft, or class rather than 
to employees in another labor organization or in another trade, craft, or class, 
unless such employer is failing to conform to an order or certification of the 
Board determining the bargaining representative for employees performing 
such work .. .” 

7“Tt shall be an unfair labor practice for an employer . . . by ¢iscrimina- 
tion in regard to hire or tenure of employment or any term or condition of 
employment to encourage or discourage membership in any labor organiza- 
ie ui 

* “Tt shall be an unfair labor practice for a labor organization or its 
agents. . . to cause or attempt to cause an employer to discriminate against an 
employee in violation of subsection (a)(3) . . .” 


area where the new plant was located, was 
accorded recognition. Before a bargaining agree- 
ment was executed; Local 3 tried unsuccessfully 
to persuade Local 1159 to permit Local 3 to 
represent its members, offering to turn over to 
Local 1159 any contract it might make. Still 
before the contract was signed, Local 3 struck the 
old plant, insisting that all the work at the new 
plant be transferred back, that the new operation 
be discontinued, that the new equipment be moved 
into the old plant, and that the employer pay the 
strikers for time lost. The union further suggested 
that the new employees could be absorbed into 
the old plant, or into other Local 3 shops. 

The employer capitulated to these demands 
and promised to find jobs for those who had been 
employed at the new plant, announcing to them 
that Local 3 forced him to close the shop. Sub- 
sequently 3 of the 18 employees were rehired at 
the old plant. Thereafter, the new plant was 
sold, and though Local 3 threatened to strike 
again unless it were bought back, the threat never 
materialized. 

Local 3 sought to defend its action by analogy 
with section 8(b)(4)(D) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, that the facts of the case related 
to a jurisdictional dispute;* and that although it 
induced employees at the old plant to strike in 
order to force the employer to assign work to it 
(Local 3) rather than to Local 1159, such activity 
was protected inasmuch as Local 3 was the Board- 
certified bargaining representative of the em- 
ployees at the old plant. However, the Board 
found that Local 3’s entire course of conduct con- 
sisted of compelling employees,in the new plant to 
become members of Local 3 and coercing the 
employer to discriminate against those employees 
by insisting that the new plant be shut. The 
Board did not view the dispute as any different 
from that existing between two unions who com- 
pete to represent employees at a newly established 
plant. And, in any event, the NLRB had 
previously held that such conduct may be viola- 
tive of not only section 8(b)(4)(D) but, as here, 
sections 8(a)(3)’ and 8(b)(2),* as well. It was 
evident, said the Board, that Local 3 did not 
strike to force a reassignment of work away from 
the new plant employees, but rather to make those 
employees join Local 3. 
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Representation of Employees in Arbitration. The 
Wisconsin Supreme Court held that employee 
representation by a union in an arbitration pro- 
ceeding where the interests of two groups of 
employees are diametrically opposed and the 
union espouses the cause of one group is no repre- 
sentation at all, and declared the arbitration 
award null and void.® 

This case arose from a dispute of two groups of 
union members over the interpretation of the 
seniority clause in a collective bargaining agree- 
ment. Certain members of the bargaining unit 
had been promoted to supervisory status and 
then demoted into the unit again. The question 
wurned on whether these former supervisory 
employees were entitled to seniority for the period 
when they were not members of the bargaining 
unit. The employer took the position that they 
were, the union that they were not. The question 
to be arbitrated, therefore, necessitated a decision 
in favor of one group of employees against another, 
both members of the same union. The arbitration 
award upheld the union’s position, and a group of 
the former supervisors adversely affected by the 
award brought suit to nullify the arbitration. 

The trial court held that an employee’s seniority 
rights were individual rights and constituted his 
exclusive property; and that in not receiving 
notice of the arbitration or being given an oppor- 
tunity to appear, individual property rights were 
taken away without due process of law. 

In upholding the lower court, the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court considered the question of when, 
if ever, individual employees with no right to 
initiate or participate in arbitration, may invoke 
judicial protection of their rights arising from the 
contract. Stating that situations arise where the 
substantial interests of the individual employee 
and the union diverge, and that at this point it is 
difficult for the union to adequately represent the 
individual’s interest, the court adopted the legal 
test of fair representation. That is, in determining 
when to grant court protection to the rights of 
an individual employee under a collective bargain- 
ing contract, a question of fact is ordinarily pre- 
sented as to whether the union is performing its 
fiduciary duty of properly representing the mem- 
ber. The court held, however, that where the 
union takes a position diametrically opposed to 


that of some of the members it is required to repre- 
sent, it follows as a matter of law that those mem- 
bers have not received fair representation. 

The appellate court grounded its holding not on 
the theory of due process, but on the fact that the 
adversely affected employees were not given ade- 
quate notice and an opportunity to intervene. 
The court reasoned that “ ‘labor-management 
relations pose special problems that should be 
resolved with a view to the needs of contemporary 
labor policy. In short, whether employees are 
entitled to protection in union-management arbi- 
trations, and whether participation, a stay, or an 
attack upon the award is the proper remedy should 
be viewed as questions of labor policy.’ ” . 

The dissent took the position that no affirma- 
tive duty rested upon either employer or union 
to serve actual notice upon the employees that 
an arbitration was to be conducted. The dissent 
found that at the meeting where it was decided to 
take the matter to arbitration, a number of the 
employees adversely affected were present, that 
they made no attempt at the subsequent arbitra- 
tion either to intervene or to present their argu- 
ments to the arbitrator, and that neither the com- 
pany nor the union prevented or made it difficult 
for them to attempt to intervene. There being 
no showing that the employees were unconscion- 
ably taken advantage of, the dissent would have 
enforced the arbitration award. 


“Minor” Harbor Dispute Enjoined. A United 
States court of appeals held * that diesel powered 
tugboat operators were entitled to a strike injunc- 
tion and were under no duty to restore the status 
quo ante while the mediation procedures of the 
Railway Labor Act were being invoked. 

The employers in this case were engaged in the 
operation of diesel powered tugs in interstate com- 
merce. Upon learning that the companies had 
posted a 5 days’ notice abolishing the position of 
oiler, the union immediately notified the em- 
ployers that their action was regarded as a viola- 
tion of the existing contract, and a strike was di- 


* Clark v. Hein-Werner Corp. and International Association of Machinists 
(Wis. Sup. Ct., Nov. 3, 1959). 

© Rights of Individual Workers in Union-Management Arbitration Pro- 
ceedings (in Yale Law Journal, May 1957, p. 951). 

1 Baltimore & Ohio R.R. v. United Railroad Workers Division of the Trans- 
port Workers Union (C.A. 2, Oct. 2, 1959). 
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rected for the day the position was to be dropped. 
The companies whose contracts so provided sub- 
mitted the dispute ex parte to the New York Har- 
bor Marine Board of Adjustment. The others 
made a similar ex parte submission to the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board. The compa- 
nies then filed suit to enjoin the proposed strike. 
A temporary restraining order issued, which was 
violated by the striking oilers, causing a tieup of 
harbor traffic when other employees honored the 
picket line. Before the motion for preliminary 
injunction came on to be heard, the National Me- 
diation Board proffered their services pursuant 
to statute, but suspended assuming jurisdiction 
pending the disposition of the court action. The 
district court granted the companies’ motion for 
preliminary injunction and also granted the un- 
ion’s cross-motion for mandatory injunction re- 
storing the oilers to their former positions, both 
orders to remain in effect until the procedures of 
the Railway Labor Act for settlement of the dis- 
pute had been exhausted. 

The court of appeals affirmed the preliminary 
injunction, but reversed that portion of the order 
which restored the oilers to their former jobs. 
The court viewed the controversy as a “minor” 
dispute under the Railway Labor Act, arising 
from the interpretation or application of an exist- 
ing bargaining agreement, and putting the em- 
ployer under no duty to restore the status quo 
ante during the dispute; thus distinguishing it 
from a “major” dispute, which arises from an in- 
tended change in the agreement affecting rates of 
pay, rules, or working conditions, and under which 
the employer must restore the status quo ante. 
The court accepted the employers’ contention that 
it had a common law right to abolish economically 
unnecessary jobs; whether this right was barred 
involved an interpretation of the contract, and 
the dispute was therefore minor. It rejected the 
union’s position that the contract violation pro- 
duced a major dispute, and ruled, in any event, 
that the issues might properly be resolved only 
by one of the mediation services pursuant to 
statute. The controversial section of the agree- 


#9 45 U.S.C. 152 (1952). 
18 Mitchell v. El Paso Valley Cotton Association (U.8.D.C.W.D. Tex., 
Sept. 18, 1959). 


ment read as follows: “Established positions shall 
not be discontinued or abolished and new ones cre- 
ated under different titles covering relatively the 
same class of work for the purpose of reducing 
rates of pay and evading the applications of the 
articles of this Agreement.” 

The dissenting opinion would have upheld the 
decision of the trial court in its entirety, averring 
that the employer had violated a duty under the 
Railway Labor Act “to exert every reasonable 
effort to make and maintain agreements concern- 
ing rates of pay, rules, and working conditions, 
and to settle all disputes, whether arising out of 
the application of such agreements or other- 
wise ...”?* In this respect, it categorized the 
dispute as major, denied that this was one of those 
controversies in which the employer is permitted to 
take unilateral action without prior notice, and 
rejected the conclusion that the union was bound 
to make formal protest before the dispute became 
apparent. The dissent viewed the district court’s 
action as the proper course to avoid the harbor 
tieup which was imminent, and an exercise of 
sound discretion to further the public interest in 
avoiding a disruption of interstate commerce, 
which is the core of the Railway Labor Act. 


Wages and Hours 


FLSA Coverage. A United States district court 
held that employees of a cooperative marketing 
association which procured and transported Mexi- 
can agricultural laborers from and to the Republic 
of Mexico were engaged in interstate commerce 
within the meaning of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and granted an injunction restraining viola- 
tions of the minimum wage and overtime provi- 
sions of the act by the association.” 

The defendant in this case was engaged in the 
procurement of Mexican labor for work on farms 
and ranches. After the laborers passed a physical 
examination and were screened by the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, they were hired 
and transported by the defendant from the 
reception center to association headquarters and 
there assigned to members of the association who 
had requested workers. The employees of the 
defendant association maintained all the necessary 
papers and records and arranged for all phases of 
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transportation from the reception center to asso- 
ciation headquarters. Most of the laborers were 
engaged in the cultivation and production of 
cotton, which eventually moved in interstate 
commerce. 

The Secretary of Labor sought an injunction 
to restrain future violations of the minimum 
wage and overtime provisions of the FLSA, as well 
as to compel the association to maintain the 
proper records of hours worked and wages paid, 
as required by the act. In granting the injunc- 


tion, the trial court found that without the assist- 
ance of the Mexican laborers recruited by the 
defendant’s employees the farming activities 
carried on by members of the association would be 
impossible, and held that the employees of the 
association were engaged in processes and occupa- 
tions closely related and directly essential to the 
production of goods for interstate commerce, 
thereby coming within the coverage of the act 
notwithstanding that the agricultural laborers 
themselves were exempted from coverage. 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





November 2, 1959 


A 50-pay sTRIKE of about 2,000 glass moldmakers through- 
out the country was settled by a 22-month agreement, ret- 
roactive to September 1, 1959, between the Flint Glass 
Workers and the Glass Container Manufacturers Institute, 
providing for wage increases of 10 cents an hour in the 
first year and an additional 8 cents in the second year of 
the contract. Other terms included a union shop provi- 
sion (for the first time) and an agreement (effective August 
1, 1960) to submit disputes to arbitration. 


November 3 


Tue Wisconsin Su preME Court affirmed a decision vacat- 
ing an arbitration award unfavorable to a group of former 
supervisors whose interests were diametrically opposed to 
those of the other members of the bargaining unit, holding 
that the union had failed its “fiduciary duty of fair repre- 
sentation” in espousing the cause of one group of members 
against another group. (See also p. 58 of this issue.) 
The case was Clark v. Hein-Werner Corp. and Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. 


November 4 


Tue Tospacco Workers and the American Tobacco Co. 
signed 2-year contracts covering about 7,000 employees 
in Virginia, North Carolina, and Kentucky and providing 
wage increases of 7 cents an hour, retroactive to November 
2, and 6 cents a year later and—for the first time—a profit- 
sharing plan. (See also p. 65 of this issue.) 

Subsequently the union reached similar basic wage set- 
tlements with Philip Morris, Inc. for about 4,000 employ- 
ees in Richmond, Va., and Louisville, Ky., and with the 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. for about 5,000 workers 
in Durham, N.C., and Richmond, Va. (See also p. 65 of 
this issue.) 


November 5 


INVOKING FOR THE FIRST TIME the Landrum-Griffin Act’s 
union-democracy provisions, the Federal District Court in 
Newark temporarily restrained Jersey City Teamster 
Local 560 from amending its bylaws or electing officers, 
upon complaint of two members that the local’s president, 
Anthony Provenzano (see Chron. item for Sept. 2, 1959, 
MLR, Nov. 1959), attempted to “rig” the election. (See 
also p. 67 of this issue.) 


November 6 


Tue Laciepe Stree. Co. in St. Louis, Mo., which had 
operated under a contract extension since August 31, 
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reached agreement with the United Steelworkers on terms 
of a contract for its 3,500 employees in the Alton and 
Madison, IIl., plants. The terms were similar to those of 
the Kaiser Steel Corp.’s settlement (see Chron. item for 
Oct. 26, 1959, MLR, Dec. 1959, and p. 63 of this issue). 

During the month, the union agreed with the Lukens 
Steel Co. to continue operations after the 80-day ban on 
the steel strike expires, even if the strike is not settled by 
that time. (See also p. 63 of this issue.) 


November 7 


Tue U.S. Supreme Court upheld an injunction issued 
under the Taft-Hartley Act to halt the Steelworkers strike, 
in progress since July 15, against the country’s major 
basic steel producers (see Chron. item for Oct. 21, 1959, 
MLR, Dec. 1959). The union immediately ordered the 
530,000 strikers to return to work. (See also p. 63 of this 
issue.) 


November 8 


AcTING UNDER the Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959, the National Labor Relations 
Board established procedures whereby parties to labor- 
relations proceedings and State and Territorial courts and 
agencies may obtain the Board’s opinion on whether a 
case is within the Board’s jurisdiction. It also provided 
that the NLRB General Counsel may obtain an opinion 
on jurisdiction from the Board when both a representation 
case and an unfair-labor-practice charge involving the same 
employer are before a regional office and he is in doubt as 
to whether the Board would assert jurisdiction. 


November 9 


Tue NLRB ruled that union-security contracts were not 
bars to representation elections where the contracting 
union was not in compliance with the Taft-Hartley Act’s 
filing requirements when the contracts were executed, 
even though these provisions have now been repealed by 
the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959. The case was Du-Wel Decorative Co. and Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. (See also p. 56 of this 
issue.) 


SEVEN UNIONS that represent air transport workers formed 
the Association of Air Transport Unions to coordinate 
more effectively their economic, legislative, and industry 
activities. President A. J. Hayes of the Machinists is 
president of the new organization. 


November 10 


Tue TEAMSTERS reached a 2-year agreement, retroactive 
to October 24, with 311 dairy concerns in the New York 
City metropolitan area, covering about 13,000 employees 
and calling for weekly wage increases of $4.80 for inside 
workers and $2.80 for routemen. Other terms included 
increased welfare and pension benefits of $150 (rather than 
$125) a month on retirement at age 65, and retirement at 
any age after 30 years of service at $125 a month. (See 
also p. 65 of this issue.) 
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November 16 


Tue U.S, Supreme Covert denied review of and thus, in 
effect, affirmed an appellate court’s decision (see Chron. 
item for June 10, 1959, MLR, Aug. 1959) upholding the 
power of the Teamster monitors to carry out their reform 
program under the authority of the District Court for the 
District of Columbia. Commenting on the High Court’s 
action, the monitors’ chairman announced that the board 
‘would move forward expeditiously” with its cleanup pro- 
gram. Teamster President James R. Hoffa stated that 
the union would “examine each individual decision of the 
monitors” and would challenge in court those “not consti- 
tutionally acceptable.” 

On November 24, the District Court granted the moni- 
tors subpena power to investigate Mr. Hoffa’s alleged 
misuse of Detroit Local 299 funds (see Chron. item for 
Sept. 2, 1959, MLR, Nov. 1959, and p. 67 of this issue). 
The court also lifted the stay of a previous court order 
empowering the monitors to investigate under subpena 
Springfield, Mo., Local 245, whose financial records have 
disappeared. 


A FEp®RAL DISTRICT couRT in New York City sentenced 
Irving Bitz, an ex-convict and president of the Bi-County 
News Corp., a Long Island magazine and newspaper dis- 
tributing firm, to serve 5 years in prison and pay a $45,000 
fine for violating the Sherman antitrust law and extorting 
$45,000 from an association of wholesale distributors of 
newspapers and periodicals in 1957, with the aid of some 
present and past officers of the Newspaper and Mail 
Deliverers Union (Ind.). (See Chron. item for June 23, 
1959, MLR, Aug. 1959.) Ten other men indicted with 
Bitz were awaiting trial. 


November 18 


THE INDEPENDENT Jersey Standard Tanker Officers As- 
sociation announced agreement with the Esso Standard 
Oii Co. on a contract calling for 120 days (a 15-day in- 
crease) of paid annual leave for its 400 members. Other 
terms included higher ‘“‘continuous service’? bonuses—$6 
a month for each year of service up to 20 rather than 15 
years of service—and a 2-cent-per-mile raise (to 9 cents) 
in transportation allowances. 


November 20 


INTERPRETING the Landrum-Griffin Act’s provisicis for 
voting by economic strikers, the NLRB ruled that strikers 
are ineligible to vote in an election if (1) they have been 
discharged for cause since the beginning of a strike and 
have not been reinstated or rehired or (2) they have par- 
ticipated in a stoppage begun more than 12 months prior 
to the election and have been permanently replaced. 
Permanently replaced participants of a strike begun less 
than 12 months before the election and their replacements 
may vote in an election by challenged ballot. If the vote 
in an election is close, the Board will make a determination 
on the challenged ballots. The cases were Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Co. and Confectionery Workers International 
Union; Cadillac Hotel and International Union of Operating 


Employees and Hotel Employees, Local 225; and Borward 
County Launderers and Cleaners Association and Laundry, 
Dry Cleaning and Dye House Workers. 


November 22 


Axnout 2,300 worKERs at the Kennecott Copper Corp.’s 
Garfield, Utah, and Ray and Hayden, Ariz., plants repre- 
sented by the United Steelworkers, ratified a 20-month 
contract providing for a package increase estimated at 
22.3 cents an hour. (See also p. 63 of this issue.) 

On November 28, the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Ind.) settled with the American Smelting and Refining Co. 
on terms similar to those of the Kennecott-Steelworkers 
agreement. The pact, to run until July 1, 1961, covers 
about 6,000 workers who had been on strike at 13 copper 
and lead processing plants since mid-August. (See also 
p. 64 of this issue.) 


November 24 


Locat 144 of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees Union 
and the Associated Hotels, Inc., representing 150 hotels in 
New York City, signed a 3-year agreement, retroactive to 
June 1, providing for wage increases of 7 percent in the 
first contract year and 6 percent in each of the next 2 
years for about 4,500 workers in 13 classifications. The 
contract contained a new clause calling for severance pay 
for workers displaced by the installation of self-service 
elevators. 


November 25 


Tse Freperat Court or Appears for the District of 
Columbia reversed an NLRB decision that a contract be- 
tween the International Typographical Union and the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Ltd., was a closed-shop arrange- 
ment, illegal under the Taft-Hartley law. The Board had 
found that the contract included the provisions of the 
union’s general laws requiring certain work to be done by 
union members only and that the paper’s foreman—a union 
member, with the power to hire workers—was subject to 
union laws, even though the contract stipulated that any 
union rules in conflict with Federal or Territoria) laws 
would not be binding on the parties. The court held that 
the Board erred in basing its conclusion on the assumption 
that, in hiring workers, the foreman would obey union laws 
rather than respect the contract, and that the employees 
and prospective employees would believe that union rules 
rather than the contract governed the company’s employ- 
ment policies. 


JospPH CURRAN AND Pau. Hatt, presidents of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union and the Seafarers’ International 
Union, respectively, announced the formation of the 
International Maritime Workers Union to organize an 
estimated 70,000 seamen on 1,695 American-owned ships 
registered in Panama, Liberia, and Honduras. The two 
presidents have been designated cochairmen of the new 


organization until its first convention is called. 
p. 68 of this issue.) 


(See also 
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Collective Bargaining 


Steel. In basic steel, work was resumed in early 
November following affirmation of a strike in- 
junction by the U.S. Supreme Court on November 
7... Formal negotiating sessions between repre- 
sentatives of the 11 largest steel companies and the 
United Steelworkers of America resumed in mid- 
month. On November 15, the industry proposed 
what it said was “a fair offer to do what can be 
done and still keep within noninflationary bounds 
in the cost of steel production.”” The companies’ 
offer, according to R. Conrad Cooper (chief indus- 
try negotiator), would amount to 30 cents an 
hour over a 3-year contract period, exclusive of 
cost-of-living increases, and was 0.6 cent higher 
than their evaluation of an offer they had made 
in October. The union rejected the new proposal 
as a rearrangement of “the same old package 
offered by industry on October 17,” which union 
President David J. McDonald said was worth 
“only about 24 cents for 3 years.” Government 
efforts to bring about a voluntary settlement con- 
tinued with meetings being held in Washington 
in late November and early December under the 
auspices of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. The companies stated that their mid- 
November proposal was their “last offer,’’ which, 
under the law, must be either accepted or rejected 
by the workers in a secret ballot to be conducted 
by the Government sometime between January 6 
and 21, 1960. 

At a news conference on December 2, President 
Eisenhower declared. that the ‘Government just 
cannot sit idly on its hands” if the steel dispute 
remains unsettled, and the next day, just prior to 
leaving on an international good-will tour, he urged 
that negotiations be conducted on an around-the- 
clock basis since the Nation “cannot tolerate for 
long the crippling of the entire economy as the re- 
sult of labor-management disputes. ...” The 
President emphasized the need for responsible 

534315606 


action on the part of both sides since ‘“‘the success 
of the negotiations is critically important to the 
entire Nation.” In the absence of such action, 
he declared, “their countrymen will see that they 
act responsibly.” 

Meantime, the United Steelworkers agreed with 
the Laclede Steel Co. upon new contract terms for 
about 3,500 workers at the company’s mills in 
Alton and Madison, Ill., and with the Lukens 
Steel Co. to continue work at the end of the 80- 
day injunction period even if a settlement is not 
reached by then with the 11 largest steel pro- 
ducers. Laclede Steel, like Detroit Steel and 
Granite City Steel which had settled earlier with 
the Steelworkers, had continued to operate under 
contract extensions. The settlement, similar to 
the one reached at Kaiser Steel Corp. on October 
26,? included a 7-cent-an-hour general increase 
(plus increases in increments between job classes), 
a 3-cent limitation to cost-o'-' ving increases, 
company assumption of the empl. yees’ portion of 
insurance costs, and liberalized pension and sup- 
plemental unemployment benefit plans. 

The agreement at Lukens Steel Co. was an- 
nounced by the company and the union on 
December 2. The settlement, subject to ratifica- 
tion by about 4,000 employees in Coatesville, Pa., 
provided that the parties will incorporate into 
their contract whatever wage and benefit terms, 
including retroactivity if any, are agreed upon by 
the union and major steel companies. The 
workers had been on strike at Lukens since July 
31, but returned in accordance with the Taft- 
Hartley injunction. 


Copper. Two major settlements in the copper 
industry, which presaged a probable end to the 
lengthy work stoppages in that industry, were 
reached during November. The Kennecott Copper 
Corp. and the Steelworkers signed a 20-month 
contract for about 2,300 employees in Garfield, 
Utah, and Ray and Hayden, Ariz. The settle- 
ment, valued at 22.3 cents an hour, was ratified 
on November 22 by union members; workers had 
been on strike since August 10. The contract 
called for two general wage increases of 7 cents an 
hour plus increases in increments between job 


*Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on the basis of currently available published material. 

1See Monthly Labor Review, December 1959, pp. 1342-1344. 

See Monthly Labor Review, December 1959, p. 1378. 
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classes, which together will reportedly average 
about 8.7 cents an hour. The first increase was 
effective immediately and the other is scheduled 
for August 1,1960. The remainder of the package 
included increases to reduce geographical pay 
‘differentials, a seventh paid holiday, and changes 
in severance pay and health and welfare benefits. 

Negotiations continued between Kennecott and 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Ind.), representing 4,900 employees also 
on strike since August. The union’s regional 
director indicated that the MMSW would “be 
willing to negotiate’ for a package of about the 
same value as the Steelworkers’ settlement, but 
that it had its ‘‘own ideas, particularly with respect 
to severance pay and geographical pay differen- 
tials.” 

The second major contract in the industry was 
reached on November 28 by the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers with American Smelting and 
Refining Co. Union officials valued the 2-year 
contract at 22.4 cents an hour—approximately 
the same as the contract between Kennecott and 
the Steelworkers. The MMSW contract affects 
about 6,000 workers who had been on strike since 
mid-August at 13 copper and lead processing 
plants, and runs until July 1, 1961. Wage-rate 
increases were about the size of those negotiated 
by the Steelworkers at Kennecott, although the 
first increase was retroactive to July 1, 1959. 
Classification adjustments and elimination of some 
interplant inequities were also included. Fringe 
- benefit changes called for improved vacation 
provisions and liberalized health and welfare 
benefits by providing higher medical benefits, a 
major medical “catastrophe” plan, and increased 
sickness and accident benefits. 


Longshore. Threat of resumption of the East 
and Gulf Coasts longshoremen strike was ended 
on December 1 with tentative agreement on a 
3-year contract for 20,000 workers in the New 
York area by the International Longshoremen’s 
Association (now affiliated with the AFL-CIO) 
and the New York Shipping Association. The 
master contract governs wages, hours, pensions, 
and welfare benefits for all dockers from Maine to 
Virginia, but holidays and varations in these 
ports were subject to local negotiation. Similar 
terms presumably will be signed for southern and 
Gulf ports; a total of about 70,000 dockers will 


then be affected. The contract proposal, ratified 
by the union membership on December 10, called 
for a wage and fringe benefit package worth 41 
cents an hour over the contract period, including 
22 cents in wages. Retroactive to October 1, 
wages were raised by 12 cents an hour, and 5-cent 
raises were scheduled for October 1 cf both 1960 
and 1961. The remaining cost of the contract 
is made up of increases in employer contributions 
to central funds, allocated as follows: 7 cents for 
pensions, 4 cents for welfare, 3 cents for clinics, 
and 5 cents for increased vacations and holidays. 

On the issue of mechanization (including opera- 
tions in which cargo is loaded and unloaded in 
large containers), the companies had held out 
during negotiations for the right to institute 
laborsaving devices at will, with the union opposing 
this on the grounds that the devices would elimi- 
nate jobs. Under the settlement, employers 
agreed not to reduce the size of the standard work- 
gangs, and to use ILA members to load or reload 
containers when the work is done at the pier. 
The question of a penalty payment to the union 
for containers loaded off the pier was left for 
further negotiation. If no settlement was reached 
in 2 weeks, it was agreed that this issue would be 
arbitrated, with a decision to be made within 30 
days of submission. 


Other Negotiations and Settlements. In the railroad 
industry, expirations of the wage and work-rule 
moratoriums signed in the fall of 1956 signified 
the opening of formal negotiations on November 1. 
Under provisions of the Railway Labor Act, work- 
ers in this industry will not be free to strike until 
mediation services have been exhausted and there- 
after, not until 30 days after a Government fact- 
finding board has made a study of the issues and 
presented its recommendations. Issues center on 
wages and allegations of featherbedding. The 
railroads had proposed work-rule changes and a 
wage reduction of 15 cents an hour, plus elimina- 
tion of the cost-of-living allowance; the unions, on 
the other hand, challenged the need for work-rule 
changes. The operating unions requested raises 
of 12 to 14 percent, and the nonoperating brother- 
hoods sought raises of 25 cents an hour. 

An unfair labor practice charge was issued in 
November by the National Labor Relations Board 
against the shipbuilding division of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. The charges had been filed in August 
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1959 by the Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers, alleging that the company had 
consistently refused to discuss substantive con- 
tractual matters. Workers at the company’s 
East Coast yards had been working without a 
contract since July 31.4 The union claimed that 
since then Bethlehem had unilaterally altered 
wage rates and changed criteria for layoffs, griev- 
ance procedures, and seniority rights. An NLRB 
hearing was scheduled for January 11, 1960. 

The Textile Workers Union of America called 
upon the southern textile industry (which is largely 
unorganized) to put into effect an immediate wage 
increase for its workers. The union’s demand, 
made at a regional conference, was based on the 
industry’s “spectacular profits” from which, the 
union said, workers “deserve a fair share.” 

Wage rates were increased for more than 15,000 
employees of three major tobacco companies 
represented by the Tobacco Workers International 
Union; at two of the companies, fringe benefits 
were also liberalized. Wage increases, a profit- 
sharing plan, and a revised pension plan were 
featured in the 2-year contracts which were signed 
in early November with the American Tobacco 
Co. for about 7,000 workers in Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Kentucky. The agreements re- 
placed contracts that were not due to expire until 
January 1, 1960. Pay was raised by 7 cents an 
hour effective November 2 and is to be increased 
an additional 6 cents a year later. Details of the 
profit-sharing plan were not known. The new 
agreements increased sick benefits and provided 
that social security benefits would no longer be 
deducted from pension payments. 

The TWIU subsequently arrived at a contract 
with Philip Morris, Inc., for about 4,000 workers 
in Richmond, Va., and Louisville, Ky. This settle- 
ment provided the same across-the-board increases 
as American Tobacco and, in addition, included 
classification adjustments ranging from 2 to 14 
cents an hour. A fourth week of vacation was 
added for 25-year service employees. 

As a consequence of the American Tobacco and 
Philip Morris contracts, pay raises of 7 and 6 
cents an hour effective in 1959 and 1960, respec- 
tively, were also negotiated for 5,000 employees 
of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. in Richmond, 


See Monthly Labor Review, September 1959, p. 1026. 


Va., and Durham, N.C. The Liggett & Myers 
contract provided that the company’s wage scales 
“shall be at least as high as the wage scale [for 
similar work] in other cigarette and tobacco fac- 
tories and stemmeries.” 

Increases in pay for almost 11,000 employees of 
the Western Electric Co. in Baltimore, Md., and 
at three locations in North Carolina were provided 
in 2-year contracts negotiated by two unions 
during November. In both areas, production 
workers received raises of from 5 to 9 cents an 
hour, with wage reopenings scheduled for the 
second contract year. Rate increases for skilled 
workers varied between the two areas. Those 
represented by the Communications Workers in 
North Carolina received 10 to 12 cents an hour 
and those represented by the independent Point 
Breeze Hourly Employees Association, Inc., in 
Baltimore, Md., received 11 to 13 cents an hour. 

A new contract covering about 13,000 employees 
of more than 300 dairies was reached on Novem- 
ber 10 by the Greater New York-—Northern New 
Jersey Milk Dealers Labor Committee and the 
Teamsters union. The settlement, which the 
union valued at slightly more than $7.50 a week 
averaged over all workers, called for a $4.80-a- 
week pay increase for inside workers and $2.80 a 
week for routemen (who in addition receive com- 
missions), both retroactive to October 24, when 
the previous contract expired. Pensions were 
liberalized to provide $150 a month (instead of 
$125) at age 65, and a new clause was added which 
provides for a monthly pension of $125 after 30 
years’ service, regardless of age. Weekly sickness 
and accident benefits were raised by $10, to $60, 
and a 2-cent-an-hour shift differential was estab- 
lished for inside workers. 

In New York City, the Transport Workers 
Union announced that it would seek a 15-percent 
wage increase and other benefits from the New 
York City Transit Authority to replace a contract 
scheduled to expire December 31, 1959. The 
agency replied that its financial position pre- 
cluded a wage increase of the size the union de- 
manded and that the only way to raise money, 
aside from a fare increase, would be through union 
cooperation in the agency’s program to eliminate 
waste and increase operating efficiency. Michael 
Quill, president of the TWU, declared the Transit 
Authority’s attitude was “bound to force the 
[29,000 hourly rated] transit workers into a general 
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strike of the subway and bus lines on New Year’s 
Eve, December 31.” 

In the meantime, a scheduled strike of about 
8,000 employees, represented by the same union, 
against seven private bus lines operating in the 
New York City area was at least temporarily 
averted on November 30 by an agreement extend- 
ing the contract to December 14. It was agreed 
that the final contract would provide at least a 
7-cent-an-hour wage increase and that all contract 
terms negotiated before December 14 would be 
retroactive to December 1. The union empha- 
sized, however, that it did not consider the 7 cents 
as a final settlement but rather as a base for fur- 
ther negotiations. 

On November 26, the Consolidated Edison Co. 
and the Utility Workers Union signed a 2-year 
contract for about ‘22,000 production, clerical, and 
technical employees in the New York City area. 
General wage increases ranged from 10 to !7 cents 
an hour, retroactive to September 6, 1959. Addi- 
tional increases of 10 and 12.5 cents an hour are 
scheduled for September 1960. An improved 
wage progression schedule will provide additional 
increases over the contract period. Other con- 
tract changes included a higher midnight shift 
differential and improved call-in pay. 

A 3-year contract, ratified by union members 
on November 24, was signed by the Chicago 
Transit Authority and the Street, Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employes Union for 
about 12,000 operators, mechanics, maintenance 
men, and office employees. Effective December 1, 
1959, rates were increased 5.5 cents an hour. 
The 12.5-cent cost-of-living bonus accumulated 
under the previous contract was frozen into the 
wage structure and the escalator clause was con- 
tinued. Additional wage-rate increases of 5 cents 
an hour are scheduled for December 1 of 1960 
and 1961. Other provisions of the contract in- 
cluded an increase of $10 weekly, to $50, in sick 
benefits and a reduction in the employees’ contri- 
butions for hospitalization insurance benefits. 

Two settlements covering about 11,500 service 
employees working in Chicago residential hotels 
and office buildings were reached by the Building 
Service Employees Union. The agreement with 
the Chicago Residential Hotel Association pro- 
vided pay raises totaling $13.50 a month in two 
steps, but was offset in part by union concessions 
on holiday and vacation provisions. In return for 


the pay increases, the union reportedly agreed to 
time and one-half pay for work on three of the 
six paid holidays (instead of double time for all 
six holidays) and to 3 weeks’ vacation after 15 
years’ service instead of the 12 previously required. 
The contract with the Building Managers Asso- 
ciation, representing about 150 office buildings, 
raised rates of pay by 5 cents an hour for men and 
4 cents for women. Identical increases are 
scheduled for 1960. 

In San Francisco, a 5-year contract between 
the Golden Gate Restaurant Association an‘d the 
Culinary Workers and Bartenders Union was 
signed in early November for about 7,000 workers. 
The settlement provided for an 8%-percent pay 
raise in December 1959 and an additional 4-percent 
raise on September 1, 1960. Presumably, re- 
openers are provided in the remaining years. 
Another 8,000 employees of restaurants not affili- 
ated with the Restaurant Association received 
similar pay raises. 

Also in the San Francisco area, a 2-year contract 
was negotiated by the Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen’s union and two employer associa- 
tions—the Retail Meat Dealers Association and 
the Meat Jobbers Association. Pay increases for 
the 4,000 workers affected amounted to $9 weekly, 
retroactive to October 5, with an additional $7 
scheduled for October 1, 1960. 

In the southern California area (excluding San 
Diego County), about 11,000 workers represented 
by the Meat Cutters and employed in the meat 
departments of grocery stores affiliated with the 
Food Employers Council, Inc., were covered by a 
5-year contract ratified by union members on 
November 15. The package settlement was 
valued by the employers at 67.75 cents an hour 
over the contract period, including an average of 
57.25 cents for wages. Retroactive to November 
1, 1959, journeymen meatcutters’ rates of pay 
were increased 17.5 cents an hour and wrappers 
received 15 cents. Raises of 12.5 and 11.5 cents, 
respectively, are scheduled for 1960, and in each 
of the last 3 contract years, journeymen are 
scheduled to receive 10-cent raises and wrappers 
are in line for increases of 7.5 cents an hour. 

The settlement included increased employer 
payments to the health and welfare fund and 
established a dental care program for which the 
companies will pay 3 cents an hour beginning in 
November 1962, supplemented by an additional 
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2 cents a year later. Effective in 1963, the pen- 
sion plan will be liberalized in accordance with 
rises in the Consumer Price Index. 

In return for these and other contract improve- 
ments, the union reportedly agreed upon several 
concessions in penalty pay and work-rule provi- 
sions. Among these was a reduction of 1 hour in 
the period for which night premium pay is ap- 
plicable, substitution of specific overtime rates 
(limited to $6 an hour) for double time previously 
paid for Sunday work, and less restrictive rules 
governing the scheduling of overtime. 


Escalation. Increases in cost-of-living allowances 
went into effect for more than 1,250,000 workers 
as a result of an increase in the October Consumer 
Price Index to 125.5 (1947-49=100). About 1.2 
million workers in automobile and automotive 
parts, farm equipment, aircraft, and electrical 
equipment industries received 1 cent an hour. 
About 68,000 workers, the majority of whom are 
employed by Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and Allis 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., received increases 
of 2 cents an hour. 


Union Developments 


Two of November’s significant events arose in 
part from the Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959—one related to local elec- 
tion procedures of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and the other affected the ‘“‘protective 
wage clause” between the United Mine Workers 
and bituminous coal operators. 


Teamsters. Developments concerning the Team- 
sters union involved not only bringing election 
procedures into compliance with the labor re- 
form law, but also the affirmation by the U.S. 
Supreme Court of the powers of the union’s 
board of monitors. The first attempt at invoking 
the law’s safeguards to protect rank-and-file rights 
in union elections came when a Federal judge 
signed a temporary restraining order barring 
Teamster Local 560, with 10,000 to 13,000 mem- 
bers in northern New Jersey, from holding an 
election. The request for the injunction was filed 


*See Monthly Labor Review, December 1959, p. 1382. 
+See Monthly Labor Review, August 1959, p. 918. 
See Monthly Labor Review, November 1959, p. 1256. 


by former monitor Godfrey P. Schmidt, repre- 
senting two rank-and-file members who alleged 
they and other members had been denied their 
rights of free assembly and free expression in con- 
nection with nomination of officers for a forth- 
coming election and with bylaws governing elec- 
tion of officers. As a result of the restraining 
order, a stipulation was signed, pledging that 5 of 
the 20 members of the local’s election committee 
will represent opposition candidates. The stipula- 
tion further provided that the election, originally 
scheduled for December 11 and 12, would be 
postponed until mid-January, and that it would 
be governed by all the safeguards of election pro- 
cedures provided in the law as well as those 
proposed by the board of monitors. Opposition 
to the incumbent officers centered in the local’s 
president, Anthony Provenzano, who is under in- 
dictment for allegedly accepting bribes from two 
trucking companies to insure labor peace. Team- 
ster union President James R. Hoffa had previ- 
ously refused a demand by the monitors that he 
remove Mr. Provenzano from office on the basis 
of these charges. 

On November 16, the U.S. Supreme Court, by 
refusing to review a petition by the Teamsters 


questioning the validity of recommendations issued 
by its monitors, in effect affirmed the monitors’ 
enforcement powers earlier upheld by the Circuit 


Court of Appeals in Washington, D.C. Martin 
F. O’Donoghue, chairman of the three-man board, 
indicated that the board would press action against 
Mr. Hoffa’s alleged placement of union funds in 
noninterest bearing accounts ® and his maintain- 
ing dual posts as president of Local 299 in Detroit 
and president of the international union, since the 
union constitution requires the president to devote 
all his time to that office. 

Following the Supreme Court’s action, Federal 
District Court Judge F. Dickinson Letts author- 
ized the board to apply for subpenas, if necessary, 
to acquire testimony and evidence regarding Mr. 
Hoffa’s alleged misuse of funds, and a motion 
was filed with Judge Letts on behalf of dissident 
members who had initiated the court suit in the 
fall of 1957 requesting the ouster of Mr. Hoffa as 
international president. The motion was based 
on charges of misconduct originally filed against 
Mr. Hoffa at the time of his election as IBT 
president in September 1957, but these charges 
had been suspended after the monitor board was 
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established, pending determination of the extent 
of the board’s powers.’ 

A policy under which all Teamster locals were 
ordered to ignore all picket lines set up by other 
unions, with one exception, was announced by 
President Hoffa on December 2. According to 
Mr. Hoffa, the exception would apply to primary 
picket lines only if the striking union “will indem- 
nify, or guarantee the Teamsters against any pos- 
sible loss through lawsuits, governmental action, 
or any other expense incurred by the Teamsters.”’ 
Although Mr. Hoffa expressed regret at establish- 
ment of the policy, he said that the union shouid 
not have to put itself in jeopardy “when we were 
the only union to fight the [passage of the new 
labor reform] law.” 


Mine Workers. The Joint Industry Contract 
Committee, created in December 1958 to police 
the coal industry against nonunion production, 
was temporarily suspended in early November. 
The “protective wage clause” plan was originally 
set up by the union and commercial bituminous 
coal operators to restrict signatory companies from 
buying, handling, selling, or otherwise dealing in 
coal produced in nonunion mines under conditions 
less favorable than those in the bituminous coal 
agreements. The committee, which could sue 
member operators not complying with this or 
other provisions of the contracts, advised its mem- 
bers that it believed the clause conflicted with 
provisions of the new labor reform law, presum- 
ably those prohibiting “hot cargo” clauses. 


In Indianapolis, a suit was filed in a 
circuit court charging top officials of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners with wide- 
spread corruption, including bribery and intimi- 
dation; the suit requested the court to appoint a 
board of monitors to oversee activities of the 


Carpenters. 


union. The action was directed against Carpen- 
ter President Maurice A. Hutcheson, Vice Presi- 
dent O. William Blaier, Treasurer Frank M. 
Chapman, and 11 other international officers. 
The first three men have been under indictment 
for alleged involvement in an Indiana right-of-way 
land scandal. 


Other Developments. Formal affiliation of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen's Association with the 
AFL-CIO was made on November 18 with the 


presentation of a charter by AFL-CIO President 
George Meany. The ILA, which had been ousted 
from the old AFL in 1953 on grounds of criminal 
domination, had been tentatively admitted to the 
Federation at its convention in September 1959.° 
The Longshoremen’s admission will be on a 2-year 
probationary basis, during which time, if it fails 
to comply with AFL-CIO directives, it can be 
expelled by the Federation’s Executive Council. 

Further efforts on the part of two maritime 
unions—the National Maritime Union and the 
Seafarers’ International Union—to organize ships 
flying so-called ‘flags of convenience”’® were 
taken in November with the formation by these 
unions of the International Maritime Workers 
Union. Leaders of the new organization (Joseph 
Curran and Paul Hall, presidents of the NMU and 
SIU) said a formal organization was necessary to 
prevent this segment of the industry from ‘“‘para- 
sitically profiting’ from depressed working and 
wage standards, which they allege have a detri- 
mental effect on organized maritime labor. The 
union’s provisional jurisdiction lays claim to all 
major U.S. ports and “wherever else may be 
necessary.” A convention for adopting a per- 
manent constitution will be held when the union 
has a “substantial number” of members. 

The Industrial Union Department of the AFL- 
CIO held its convention in Washington, D.C., 
November 9 and 10. Most of its actions centered 
in the steel strike, the emergency injunction clause 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, and the need for greater 
organizing efforts. AFL-CIO President George 
Meany said organized labor’s main problem today 
‘fs to support the Steelworkers as the shock 
troops” in what he alleged was a concerted attempt 
to destroy the trade union movement by “‘reaction- 
ary forces who seem at the moment to control the 
entire American scene.” IUD President Walter P. 
Reuther, noting the trend for production workers 
to represent a smaller proportion of the labor force, 
called upon the Federation to stop its “petty 
bickering’ and utilize its full resources in its 
organizing efforts. In support, a resolution was 
adopted calling for creation of “practical means 
and procedures to provide for maximum coopera- 
tion and coordination between affiliated unions 
in advancing organizational drives.” 

7 See Monthly Labor Review, December 1957, p. 1499. 
*See The Third Biennial Convention of the AFL-CIO (in Monthly 


Labor Review, November 1959, p. 1209). 
*See Monthly Labor Review, February 1959, p. 186. 
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The Wage Rate Under Collective Bargaining. By 
J. Pen. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. xiv, 216 pp. $6. 

Collective bargaining has received compara- 
tively little theoretical attention, despite its 
practical importance and public concern with 
its results. Hence, this book by Professor Pen 
of the University of Groningen should excite 
genuine interest. We are indebted to the Wer- 
theim Foundation at Harvard for making it 
available to American readers. The translation 
from the Dutch was made by T. S. Preston. 

Pen writes that his study “is primarily about 
men and not about things; about goals as they 
exist in human minds; about the way decisions 
are formed to reach these goals; about the limita- 
tions of knowledge and their influence; and espe- 
cially about the psychological impact of threats. 
. . . This scheme of reference might be called a 
‘wage theory’ because it aims at contributing to 
the knowedge of the determinants of the money 
wage rate that results from bargaining. But it is 
a wage theory in terms of ‘psychological’ factors. 
Real factors—supply of and demand for labor, 
marginal productivity, unemployment and the 
like—play a part only so far as they influence the 
preferences and decisions of the managers around 
the bargaining table.” 

The analysis that follows is characterized by 
subtlety that is difficult to reflect in a brief review. 
Pen considers wage determination under collective 
bargaining to represent a case of bilateral mo- 
nopoly. Under bilateral monopoly, a range of 
possible prices (or wage rates) will exist in a given 


sentatives of the employer(s). 


situation. The price or wage rate actually arrived 
at, if bargaining is successful, will fall somewhere 
within this range. Economists have generally held 
that price under these conditions is indeterminant. 
Pen undertakes to show, by the construction of a 
general theory of bargaining, that formally this 
is not the case. 

The theory revolves essentially about the 
analysis of economic power and its application. 
The protagonists are the union as an institution, 
as represented by its leadership, and the repre- 
Economic power 
arises out of the mutual dependence of the 
bargainers. The problem of economic power does 
not exist in a perfectly competitive labor market, 
where neither the buyer nor the seller can influence 
the wage rate; it arises out of the “attachment” 
or interdependence of the parties. The concept 
of attachment involves the replaceability of 
persons. Attachment between the parties may be 
weak (as in a small unionized segment of a service 
industry) or strong (as in a highly unionized 
manufacturing industry). It is never absolute; 
it may be severed, since there is some wage rate 
at which substitution will occur or the exchange 
abandoned altogether. Granted some measure 
of attachment, a contract zone exists; within this 
zone, agreement between the bargainers is possible. 

But which wage rate within the contract zone 
will be agreed upon? Pen reduces his theory to 
a set of equations, one reflecting the position of 
the union leader and the other reflecting that of 
the employer. The terminal point of the bar- 
gaining process is reached when both equations are 
satisfied at the same time. Briefly, and para- 
phrasing Pen’s technical terminology, a union will 
be willing to agree on some wage rate (w) if the 
cost of agreeing, as represented by the difference 
between the rate striven for, Z(w;), and the rate 
under consideration, L(w), divided by the costs of 
disagreeing, as represented by the difference 
between the desired rate and that which would be 
gained in the case of actual conflict (Lw,—L,), 
multiplied by a risk evaluation function, $;, minus 
an estimate of the employer’s will to resist, 
F{E(w)—E], is equal to zero. A similar equa- 
tion, as already noted, must be satisfied for the 
employer if a bargain is to be struck. These 
equations give, in Pen’s view, a determinate solu- 
tion to wage setting under bilateral monopoly. 
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This is a model of wage determination under 
collective bargaining. For two reasons it will not 
give predictable results: (1) its terms are not 
adaptable to direct measurement and (2) the 
terms of the equations shift through time. There 
is perhaps a third factor—present-day collective 
bargaining typically involves not only the wage 
rate, but also one or more supplementary benefits 
and perhaps noneconomic issues as well. Two or 
more variables probably cannot be handled satis- 
factorily by the theory. But its lack of predic- 
tive value does not lessen the interest and 
importance of Pen’s work. He has created a more 
precise framework than we have had before for 
analysis of the elements of the collective bargaining 
process. He has, for example, greatly clarified 
such cloudy concepts as “bargaining power,” and 
has provided new insight into union and employer 
valuations of the risk of conflict. Pen’s book 
surely will find a secure place in the extensive but 
largely ephemeral literature on collective bar- 
gaining. 

—H. M. Doury 


Chief, Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Industrial Relations Systems. By John T. Dunlop. 
New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1958. 399 
pp. $5.75. 

Genuinely comparative studies of trade union- 
ism or industrial relations are few and far hetween. 
Books that have been published in this field are 
generally compendia of separate and unrelated 
chapters on the labor movement in country A, 
and the labor movement in country B, with no 
serious effort made to relate these studies to one 
another. In one or two instances, students of 
labor in Western Europe have attempted to syn- 
thesize and generalize about the trade union 
movement in that part of the world but even this 
remains exceptional. 

John Dunlop’s book comes therefore with a 
great deal of freshness. It seeks to present “a 
general theory of industrial relations” as a frame- 
work for a wider understanding of “industrial 
relations facts and practices.’ The theory or 
framework is to be applicable to: (1) Industrial 
relations within an enterprise or industry and 
comparisons between them, (2) industrial relations 
within a country as a whole and to comparisons 


among countries, and (3) industrial relations in 
the course of economic development. 

In Dunlop’s view, ‘‘An industrial-relations sys- 
tem is to be viewed as an analytical subsystem of 
an industrial society in the same logical plane as 
an economic system, regarded as another analyti- 
cal subsystem.” And again, “An industrial-rela- 
tions system is not a subsidiary part of an economic 
system but is rather a separate and distinctive 
subsystem of society, on the same plane as an 
economic system.’”’ Until now, he contends, in- 
dustrial relations have been studied in terms of 
the disciplines of economics, sociology, history, 
or anthropology—it has been a sort of crossroads. 
With his framework, the study of industrial rela- 
tions becomes a separate “genuine discipline.” 

Common to all industrial-relations systems, as 
Dunlop develops his thesis, are certain actors 
(workers, managers and their organizations, and 
specialized government agencies), certain techno- 
logical, social power, and market contexts, and 
an ideology which binds the industrial-relations 
systems together. 

To illustrate his method, Professor Dunlop pro- 
ceeds to analyze the systems of two separate in- 
dustries—bituminous coal and building construc- 
tion—in different countries, and then the total 
national industrial-relations system in one par- 
ticular country, namely Yugoslavia. In the case 
of the bituminous coal industry, he presents a 
number of work and related rules which are com- 
monly applicable to coal mining industrial rela- 
tions in eight countries. Not surprisingly, a 
common technology, a common geographical pat- 
tern, etc., yield many common rules and industrial 
practices in all eight countries. On the other hand, 
rules and practices defining the status of workers 
and managers and their organizations are largely 
influenced by the special features of the different 
national industrial-relations systems. 

Dunlop’s framework does help to provide new 
insights into some aspects of industrial relations. 
This is particularly true as it concerns comparisons 
between particular industry systems in different 
countries. It is at this point, however, that the 
limits of the approach are perhaps exposed. One 
can, of course, proceed on the assumption that an 
industrial-relations system is autonomous or as 
“separate’’ or as “‘distinct’’ as an economic system, 
but this is something most social scientists will not 
be able to accept. Certainly in the sense that such 
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major figures as Weber, Sombart, or Marx used 
the term, it is absurd to view an industrial-rela- 
tions system on an equal plane with an economic 
system. Dunlop here seems to be confusing the 
concept ‘‘economics system’’ with economics as a 
discipline as it is taught in universities—needless 
to say, these are two radically different things. 
Indeed, this very work, insofar as Dunlop treats 
of economic development and national systems, 
suggests that insight into the critically distinguish- 
ing differences between industrial-relations systems 
and workers’ movements must come from an 
understanding of the broad economic (including 
social) frameworks in which the latter have arisen 
and developed. 

One has the feeling that the new theoretical 
framework being suggested by the author and 
other of his colleagues on the Inter-University 
Study of Labor Problems and Economic Develop- 
ment will, primarily, provide useful tools and per- 
ceptions for economic planners and managerial 
groups concerned with the more immediate tasks 
of newly emerging industrial societies. For those 
interested in the broader social science implications 
of labor movements and labor relations either in 
the “new” or the “older” societies, the greater 
part of the theory seems less promising or relevant. 
But in any event, an original and provocative 
study, like this, is more than welcome in a field 
where new thinking is long overdue. 


—Everett M. Kassatow 


Research Director 
Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO 


The Public Stake in Union Power. Edited by 


Philip D. Bradley. Charlottesville, Univer- 

sity of Virginia Press, 1959. 382 pp. $7. 
~,Since forgotten times, man has pondered over 
the concentration of economic and political power. 
In fact, some philosophers of history have theorized 
that history is the story of man’s struggle for 
liberty. 

In the latter part of the 19th century, our 
Nation witnessed a revolt—agrarian, industrial, 
political, and intellectual—against the concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of a few industrialists; 
that was the beginning of laws regulating railroads, 
banking, and business through which the public 
has tried to limit the power of the private leaders 
of the economy. During the same period, stu- 

534315—60—7 


dents of the industrial scene have encouraged 
governmental intervention on behalf of the em- 
ployee, vis-a-vis his employer by statute or 
through his union. 

Today, as this book demonstrates, scholars are 
turning their attention to the new Colossus— 
national labor unions—and studying their social, 
economic, and political impact. To some extent, 
this has required some reorientation of academic 
thinking and attitudes. As the power of unions 
has grown, more scholars are beginning to examine 
this power, ask questions about where it is going 
and how it is to be contained before it becomes 
the most dominant force in society. 

The book is an outgrowth of a lecture course in 
labor relations for students in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration at the University of 
Virginia. The course was conducted by 15 general 
economists. Among this group were Chamberlin, 
Knight, Hayek, McKie, J. M. Clark, Rees, and 
Wright. 

The first part of the book is designed more for 
the general reader; the second is considerably more 
technical. The areas covered range from col- 
lective bargaining practices to wage theories and 
inflation. For example, in the first chapter, 
Professor Chamberlin sets up the hypothesis that 
labor unions have monopoly power, and then 
proceeds to analyze the impact of this power. 

Professor Haberler, in discussing wage policy 
and inflation, terms the inflationary mechanism 
of the present union wage policy the most impor- 
tant single economic problem. Professor Hayek, 
in a similar vein, concludes that the incentive to 
make investments is seriously curtailed when 
returns from such investments are soaked up by 
unions in the form of wage increases and by the 
Government in the form of taxes. 

A somewhat different point of view is given by 
Professor McKie, who states that a dogmatic 
condemnation of the monopoly power of unions 
would eliminate the power of unions to achieve 
certain legitimate goals. Nevertheless, a reason- 
able antimonopoly policy toward labor unions 
might include limitations as follows: (1) To 
prevent restraints on entry to product markets; 
(2) to prevent control of product prices and output 
by labor unions, whether acting alone or in col- 
lusion with employers; (3) to prevent restrictions 
on entry into the labor force; (4) to limit the scope 
of an individual union’s power; and (5) to encour- 
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age a large degree of structural flexi}ility in labor 
markets. 

David Wright, in his lecture, regulating unions, 
submits “. . . what we want is a union movement 
strong enough to prevent real exploitation but 
not so strong as to be an exploiter itself—of its 
own members, or of other unions, the public, or 
management.” The problem as he sees it, is 


what constitutes the appropriate size of a union. 
He points out that industrywide bargaining by 
both sides is clearly an open door first to stalemate 
and then to Government regulation or to car- 
telization. 

In his final paragraph, Professor Wright makes 
the following observation: 


However, beyend the question of education is the ques- 
tion of performance and the business cycle. Here the 
community may find itself, in the slang phrase, really 
over the barrel. If we do not underwrite excessive wage 
demands we will probably get unemployment, and if we 
do underwrite them we will certainly get inflation. The 
attempt to break union power, as such, by unemployment 
strikes me as futile, dangerous, and very nearly immoral. 
But on the other hand, if the union movement itself forces 
us into the choice of underwriting endless inflation or 
permitting more unemployment, then the public interest, 
it seems to me, lies in the soundness of the dollar. There is 
a problem of balancing alternatives here which involves 
elements of judgment and probably, in the real world, of 
compromise. Such judgments can be reached intelligently 
and probably harmoniously if both sides realize that no 
standard can be fully satisfied. But they will never be 
reached if we think of the matter as one of knights in 
shining armor fighting devils. Once the public sees the 
contestants as free from haloes there is more hope. It 
is much easier to deal with a wolf than with a wolf in 
sheep’s (or angel’s) clothing. 


In the first chapter in part II, Professor Lewis 
applies economic theory to competitive unionism 
and then to monopoly unionism. He concludes 
that competitive unionism produces no real wage 
effects, while monopoly unionism does produce 
such effects, though in some cases they may be 
imperceptible. 

In his lecture on Union Restrictions on Entry, 
Professor Becker analyzes the various means used 
by unions to restrict membership. Professor 
Nutter concludes from his analysis on the limit 
of union power that “Unions ... have been 
granted the privilege of inflicting penalties and 
dispensing rewards in accord with whether they 
disapprove or approve of behavior in others. 
Such powers are inherent in economic power, 


especially when it is discriminatory, but their 
exercise has been specifically denied to all mono- 
polistic organizations except those involving 
‘labor’.”’ 

Aside from its profundity, which will limit its 
usefulness, the collection has three principal de- 
fects which I am sure practitioners in the labor 
relations field will recognize. First, the essays 
move all around and in and out of the problem of 
organized labor’s power, but never come to grips 
with what to do about it. Just saying something 
like “put them under the antitrust laws” doesn’t 
help the situation because of the many practical 
problems involved. Second, there is so little 
among these lectures on the contributions unions 
have made to employee welfare that the whole 
book is in danger of being discounted as preju- 
diced. Finally, if the purpose of the lectures was 
not only to present points of view but also to 
generate action, more material of a factual, real- 
life nature should have been presented. Whether 
we have suffered a wage-cost inflation is open to 
debate, except among partisans with closed 
minds. But to lay the foundation for the argu- 
ment that labor unions are responsible for our 
inflation, some factual information might well 
have been presented. 

Sympathizers of labor unions will not like the 
book; but it might behoove them to read and 
digest it to see that there are competent economists 
and powerful arguments which challenge the idea 
that what is good for the unions is good for the 
country. 

—Joun Post 


Manager of Industrial Relations 
Continental Oil Co. 


Wage Administration: Plans, Practices, and Prin- 
ciples. By Charles W. Brennan. Homewood, 
Ill., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1959. 439 pp., 
bibliography. $8.10. 

A sound up-to-date text on wage administration 
has been a longfelt need by teachers, students, and 
practitioners alike. Unfortunately, this book does 
not meet that need, despite its extensive coverage 
of the subject matter and generally well-organized 
material. The volume describes in some detail 
the various operational phases necessary to efficient 
wage administration—job evaluation, wage sur- 
veys, wage payment plans, personnel rating, and 
maintenance and control of a wage program. 
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The best chapters of the book deal with wage 
incentive plans which appear to be the author’s 
forte. However, the reliability of the best of the 
book is impaired by the careless handling of facts 
and concepts elsewhere in the text. One finds a 
number of confused concepts. Three methods of 
assigning point values to factor degrees are de- 
scribed and defined as arithmetic, geometric, and 
percentage progression. The geometric is defined 
as having a fixed percentage between degrees and 
the last as having an equal percentage between 
degrees. The conceptual difference between a fixed 
and an equal percentage escapes this reviewer. 
Another example of erudite meaninglessness 
emerges from the instructions on how to conduct a 
wage survey: ‘Companies selected [for participa- 
tion in the survey] should be of sufficient size so 
that the laws of probability will have a chance to 
operate.”” In the glossary of terms, overtime is 
defined as “. . . and in excess of the legal maxi- 
mum hours of work.” Some aspects of the book 
reflect haphazard research methods. For example, 
the U.S. Department of Labor is described as op- 
erating through six divisions, including the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau which has not been part of the 
Department for a decade. Typographical errors— 
for which the publisher must also assume some 
responsibility—compound the foregoing. There 
are misspelled names of authors which, while not 
by themselves serious, will certainly make it diffi- 
cult for the curious student to pursue their writ- 
ings through the bibliographies. 


—NorMan J. SAMUELS 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The A. F. of L. From the Death of Gompers to the 


Merger. By Philip Taft. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1959. 499 pp. $7.50. 

This second volume of the History of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor prepared by Professor 
Philip Taft of Brown University, like the first, 
represents a solid piece of research and makes it an 
essential reference book for all students of the 
labor movement. It contains invaluable material 
taken from the official records of the American 
Federation of Labor and published for the first 
time. ; 

The highlight of the second volume is undoubt- 
edly the split in the labor movement which resulted 


in the creation of the CIO. Professor Taft is 
quite critical of the old AFL leadership and ex- 
presses the view that the expulsion of the CIO 
unions by the Executive Council was illegal under 
the AFL constitution as well as an ill-advised 
course of action. The detailed account of the 
development of this split and the lengthy negotia- 
tions leading to eventual merger makes fascinating 
reading. 

Another fascinating area of the book deals with 
the growing activities of the American labor move- 
ment in the international field. Here, the story 
told by Professor Taft reveals the leadership of 
the AFL in a favorable light and casts considerable 
doubt on the wisdom of the CIO leadership. The 
AFL is shown to be correct in its consistent refusal 
to cooperate with Communist-dominated organiza- 
tions in the international labor field. On the other 
hand, the CIO unions on several occasions joined 
with such organizations only to find themselves 
used as pawns in the maneuvers of the interna- 
tional Communist movement. 

By comparison with these discussions, some of 
the chapters in the volume are dull. This is due 
partly to the nature of the subject matter, but it 
would also appear that in some subject areas Pro- 
fessor Taft relied almost exclusively on the official 
records of the AFL and failed to enliven such 
records by recourse to correspondence and per- 
sonal contacts with individuals involved. 


—Harry WE!ss 


Mobilization Coordinator 
U.8. Department of Labor 


Ecoromic Development 


Labor and Economic Development. Edited by Walter 
Galenson. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1959. xiii, 304 pp. $6.75. 


Management and Labor Problems in Economic Development. 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University, Industrial Re- 
lations Section, November 1959. 4 pp. (Selected 
References, 90.) 30 cents. 


Implications of Developments in Automation for Our Economy, 
By Solomon Barkin. New York, Textile Workers 
Union of America, [1959]. 17 pp. (TWUA Re- 
search Publication P-221.) 


Regional Development, Economic Growth and Employment in 
France. (In International Labor Review, Geneva, 
October 1959, pp. 289-318. 60 cents. Distributed 
in United States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 
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The Growth of Soviet Economic Power and Its Consequences ° 


for Canada and the United States. By Franklin A. 
Lindsay (for Canadian-American Committee spon- 
sored by National Planning Association (U.S.A.) and 
Private Planning Association of Canada). 1959. 
ix, 27 pp. $1, NPA, Washington. 


Puerto Rico: An Evaluation of a Successful Development 
Program. By Werner Baer. (Jn Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, Cambridge, Mass., November 1959, 
pp. 645-671. $1.50.) 


Health 


Labor’s Healih Goals. By William A. Sawyer, M.D. (In 
Journal of Occupational Medicine, Chicago, Septem- 
ber 1959, pp. 479-482. $1.) 


Iilness Among Railroad Employees in 1957-58. (In 


Monthly Review, U.S. Railroad Retirement Board, 
Cricago, October 1959, pp. 13-18.) 


Patterns of Sickness Absence in a Railway Population. By 
Cecil Gordon, A. R. Emerson, Derek 8. Pugh. (Jn 
British Journal of Industrial Medicine, London, July 
1959, pp. 230-243. 17s. 6d.) 


Health Education in Industry—Practical Considerations for 
Actual Programs in Industry. By 8. S. Lifson. (In 
American Journal of Public Health and the Nation’s 
Health, New York, October 1959, pp. 1357-1363. 
$1.25.) 


Industry Considers Mental Health. By Stephen Habbe. 
(In Management Record, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., New York, November 1959, 
pp. 861-364.) 


Price Behavior and Productivity in the Medical Market. 
By Joseph W. Garbarino. (Jn Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review, Ithaca, N.Y., October 1959, pp. 
3-15. $1.75.) 


Labor Legislation 


New Labor Law of 1959 with Explanation—“‘Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959.’’ Chicago, 
Commerce Clearing House, 1959. 96 pp. $1.50. 


The New Taft-Hartley Amendments: A Preliminary Look. , 


By John H. Fanning. (Jn Labor Law Journal, Chi- 
cago, November 1959, pp. 763-766. $1.) 


State Minimum-Wage Law and Order Provisions Affecting 
Working Conditions, July 1, 1942 to April 1, 1959. 
Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, 1959. 141 pp. (Bull. 269.) 70 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


Labor Legislation Enacted in 1959 [in Canada]. (In Labor 
Gazette, Canadian Department of Labor, Ottawa, 
October 30, 1959, pp. 1068-1078. 50 cents; 25 cents 
in Canada.) 


Labor-Management Relations 


Managers vs. Teamsters: The New Tactics in Labor Bar- 
gaining. By Fred DeArmond. Springfield, Mo., 
Mycroft Press, 1959. 185 pp. $5. 


The Distinction Between Quit and Discharge. By Walter 
L. Daykin. Iowa City, State University of Iowa, 
Bureau of Labor and Management, 1959. 12 pp. 
(Research Series, 21.) 50 cents. 


Clauses in Collective Agreements Dealing with Older Work- 
ers’ Problems. (In Labor Gazette, Canadian Depart- 
ment of Labor, Ottawa, October 30, 1959, pp. 1023- 
1027. 50 cents; 25 cents in Canada.) 


Cost-of-Living Escalator Clauses—Here and Abroad. By 
Jules Backman. (Jn Labor Law Journal, Chicago, 
September 1959, pp. 615-622. $1.) 


Wage Negotiations and Wage Policies in Sweden: I and II. 
(In International Labor Review, Geneva, October 
1959, pp. 319-330; November 1959, pp. 391-409. 
60 cents each. Distributed in United States by 
Washington Branch of ILO. 


Individual Rights in Collective Labor Relations. By Kurt 
L. Hanslowe. (Jn Cornell Law Quarterly, Ithaca, 
N.Y., Fall 1959, pp. 25-55.) 


Analysis of Work Stoppages, 1958. By Ann James 
Herlihy and Loretto R. Nolan. Washington, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1959. 36 pp. (Bull. 1258.) 30 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 


The Curtis Doctrine: The Rights of a Minority Union to 
Picket. By John C. Hoover. (Jn Washington Law 
Review and State Bar Journal, Seattle, Wash., 
Autumn 1959, pp. 421-436. 50 cents.) 


Featherbedding and Union Work Rules. By William R. 
McIntyre. Washington (1156 19th Street NW.), 
Editorial Research Reports, 1959. 18 pp. (Vol. II, 
1959, No. 17.) $2. 


Construction Trades Hiring Halls. By Harry H. Rains. 
(In Labor Law Journal, Chicago, June 1959, pp. 363— 
278. $1.) 


Dismissal Procedures: V, United Kingdom. (In Inter- 
national Labor Review, Geneva, October 1959, pp. 
347-361. 60cents. Distributed in United States by 
Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Manpower 


Scientific Manpower, 1958: Symposium on Demographic 
and Sociological Aspects of Scientific Manpower. 
Papers of seventh conference on scientific manpower. 
Washington, National Science Foundation, 1959. 
87 pp. (NSF-59-37.) 
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American Science Manpower—Employmeni and Other Char- 
acteristics, 1954-55. Washington, National Science 
Foundation, 1959. 48 pp. (NSF-59-39.) 


National Manpower Resources and Requirements Survey, 
[Teheran], Plan Organization of Iran, 


Tran, 1958. 
1959. 90 pp. 


A Study of Employmen: Patterns in the Jewelry Manufactur- 
ing Industry in Rhode Island. Providence, Rhode 
Island Department of Employment Security, 1959. 
51 pp. Free. 


Missiles: A Fast-Growing Industry. By Bernard Rein. 
(In Labor Market and Employment Security, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, Washington, October 1959, pp. 7-10. 30 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Employment Fluctuations, Labor Supply and Bargaining 
Power. By H. A. Turner. (Jn Manchester School of 
Economic and Social Studies, Manchester, England, 
May 1959, pp. 175-202. 10s.) 


Ten Thousand Careers. By Robert L. Thorndike and 
Elizabeth Hagen. New York, John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1959. 346 pp. $8.50. 


Careers in: Engineering (Monograph 12, 30 pp.); Public 
Relations (Monograph 7, 26 pp.) ; Television and Radio 
(Monograph 14, 26 pp.). By Juvenal L. Angel. 
New York, World Trade Academy Press, Inc., 1959. 
Revised editions. $1.25 each. 


Careers for Women in Retailing. By Shirley B. Grossman 
and Hazel B. Hansen. Washington, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1959. 52 pp., bibliog- 
raphy. (Bull. 271.) 25 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Jobs in Employee Relations: Descriptions of the Preva- 
lent Personnel Specializations. By Dale Yoder and 
Roberta J. Nelson. New York, American Manage- 
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! Estimates are based on information obtained from a sample of households 4 Unemployment as a percent of labor force. 
and are subject to sampling variability. Data relate to the calendar week § Includes persons who had a job or business but who did not work during 
ending nearest the 15th day of the month. The employed total includes all the survey week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, or labor ee. 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 
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TABLE A-4. Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ' 


[All items except average benefit amounts are in thousands] 











Employment service: 3 
ae ow epementions for work 
onfarm place: ts 


inoues a (average weekly 
volume) 
Rate of insured unemployment ¢ 
Weeks of unemployment compensated 7_ 
Average stan hy 
unemployment 
Total benefits paid. 


Dasmenyaaes compensation for ex-service- 
menitial claims # 


Insured unemployment ! (average weekly 
volume) 
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Total benefits i 


‘Sass compensation or Federal 


a we 
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Insured unemployment (average weekly 
volume) 
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1 Data relate to the United States (including Alaska and Hawaii), except 
where otherwise indicated 

3 Includes Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 

4 Initial claims are notices filed by workers to Bete they are starting 


periods of unemployment. Excludes transi! 

4 Includes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

ae of workers reporting the completion of at least 1 week of unem- 
ploymen' 

* The rate is the number of insured unemployed e as &@ percent of 
the average covered employment in a 12-month ee 
‘ al Includes data for the Federal civilian employee program through June 


‘Includes data for the Federal civilian employee program for the period 
Uctober 1958-June 1959. 

* Excludes data on claims and payments made jointly with other programs. 

1% Excludes data on claims and payments made jointly with State programs. 


Pa Leg sem pr See Sepette Sine by 0 petvend wating of He egiaing 
of his first period of unemployment in a benefit year; no application is req 
for subsequent periods in the same year. 
3 Payments are for unemp Need oy be-Geg samietention parted. 
¥ The average amount is an average for all compensable periods, not ad- 
ss =~ | ise eens or settlement of underpayments. 
4 Adjusted for recovery of overpayments and settlement of underpayments. 
licated count of insured unemployment under the 
, the Railroad Unemployment 
eterans’ it Assistance Act of 1952 (not 
in table), which terminates January 31, 1960. 
Note: Data on State UI tothe caine Sie Sem Sow po age in the 
September ye owing to the exclusion of transitional claims. 
Source 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security for 
al fame except ‘railroad unemployment insurance, which is prepared by the 
Retirement Board. 
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1 Month-to-month , Suse & in total employment in manufacturing and turnover series, but the employment series reflects the influence of such 
nonmanufacturing in indicated by labor turnover rates are not stop " 

com ble with the changes shown by the Bureau’s employment series for : 

the follow! with January 1959, transfers between establishments of the 


(1) The fase te turnover series measures changes yo] the calendar are included in total accessions and total] separations; therefore, 
month, — the employment series measures changes from midmonth to rates for these items are not strictly com ble with prior data. Transfers 
comprise part of aed —— and o' separations, the rates for which 
) Industry coverage is not identical, as the of from turno and publishing are not shown separa’ 


mF. and some seasonal industries == os! turnover; 4 Excludes the ganar ublishing, and allied industries group, and the 
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prominent in the turnover sample as in thee em ee sample; and dren’s outerwear; and 
(4) vets from plants affected by work stoppages are excluded from the * Less than 0.05. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers, by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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Tires and inner tubes. ............. 


Other rubber products. ............ 


rganic chemicals_.__. 
Industrial organic chemicals. .....- 


Drugs and medicines_.............- 


Industrial ino 





Chemicals and allied products_-........ 


Soap, cleaning and polishing prep- 
its, and fillers....... 
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Vegetable and animal oils and fats_ 


Paints, pigmen 


Gum and wood 
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roleum and coal........ 


inner tubes.............. 
Rubber footwear..................- 


Other rubber prod 











arations. 


products. 


Coke, other petroleum and coal 
Rubber prod 


Fertilizers... 
Miscellaneous chemicals. .......... 
Products of peti 


Petroleum 
Tires and 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued | 


Annual 
1959 1958 
Industry average 


Oct.2 | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. 
Average weekly earnings 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 








1958 Annual 


1969 average 





ae Oct.? | Sept. | Aug. | Suly | June May | Apr. | Mar. Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. 


Average weekly earnings 
sor. o4 [sot 53 so1. 76 |so1.13 $90. 27 |ss9. 42 |ss0. 24 |sas. 00 


67. 82 68. 68 | 67.79 | 66.70 | 66.33 | 65.95 | 65.95 
48. 50 ’ 49.07 | 48.72 | 47.54 | 47.47 | 47.40 | 47.13 


54. 82 53. 55 . 53.15 | 52.70 
72.18 69. 14 . 68. 97 
90. 20 89. 12 86. 72 
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80. 51 . 78.12 
68. 25 68. 25 
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Apparel and accessories stores 
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Lumber and hardware supply 
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Personal services: 
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Motion- picture production 
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Service and miscellaneous 
Hotels and lodging places: 
Hotels, year- -round 6 


undries 
Cleaning and dyeing plants 
Motion pictures: 
Motion-picture production and 
distribution 


1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who received a 
1958 and coverage of these series, see footnote 1, table A-2. during \ month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (IC rf 
In addition, hours and earnings data for anthracite mining have been re- Group 
vised from January 1953 and are not comparable with those published in ‘ Deen Yelate to domestic nonsupervisory employees ex messengers. 
issues prior to August 1958. 5 Average weekly earnings have been revised beginning wi with. January 1958 
For mining, manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and L oes Lae, and are not strictly comparable with data for earlier Average week! 
data refer to production and related workers; for contract ction, to — and average hourly earnings are new series, ava: ble from January 1 
construction workers; and for the remaining industries, anes otherwise ents oniy; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
noted, 4 nonsupervisory workers and working supervisors. pA not ot included. 


: Figures for Class I railroads (excluding res: and termina! companies) Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for all 
are based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- series except that for Class I railroads (see footnote 3). 
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TABLE C-3. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours and payrolls in industrial and construction 
activities 
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1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August For mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and related work- 
1958, see footnote 1, table A-2. ers; ~ = construction, to construction workers. 
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TABLE C-4. Gross and spendable average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing, 
in current and 1947-49 dollars ! 











Manufacturing 


Gross average weekly earnings: 
Current dollars Y . $89. 65 \ . ‘ ‘ $88.00 |$87. 38 
1947-49 dollars... . e 5 73. 23 71.14 | 70. 58 





Spendable average weekly earnings: 
Worker with no dependents 
71.69 | 71.20 
57.95 | 57. 51 


, . 79.19 | 78.70 
65. ‘ 64.02 | 63.57 


















































1 See footnote 1, table C-3. weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing without direct 

ms teeny | average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from gross regard to marital status, family composition, or other sources of income. 
average weekly y earnings, Federal social security and income taxes for which Gross and spendable average weekly earnings expressed in 1947-49 dollars 
the worker is liable. The amount of tax ability depends, of course, on the indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings after adjustment for 
by the worker as well as on the level of his changes in purchasing power as measured by the Bureau’s Consumer Price 

. Spendable earnings have been computed for 2 saps of income Index. 
receivers: (1) a worker with no dependents; (2) a worker with 3 dependents. 9 Prelim 
The primary value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative if 
“yTins compatations of qpontahie cnvings for beth tho worker with mo de- tha Spnanka’ “cdetion of theve sarin, suo Tho Caleuletion ond Uses of 

earnings for e worker with no de- e ni a ont r Review, Jan 1 

pendents and the weeber Ule 3 dependents are based upon the gross average pp. 50-54). —_ ‘ . —e 
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D.—CONSUMER AND WHOLESALB PRICES 





D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1. Consumer Price Index'—All-city average: All items, groups, subgroups, and special 
groups of items 
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'The Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices of 
goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical-worker 
families. Data for 46 large, medium-size, and small cities are combined for 


the all-city average. 


3 In addition to subgroups shown here, total food includes restaurant meals 


end other food bought and eaten away from home. 


Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 


and other miscellaneous f 


‘ In addition to A ay = shown here, total housing includes the purchase 
e costs. 


price of homes and other homeowner b 
* Includes yard goods, diapers, and miscellaneous items. 
* Includes food, house paint, solid fuels, fuel oil, textile h 


ousefurnishings 
household paper, electric light bulbs, laundry soap and detergents, apparel 


(except shoe repairs), gasoline, motor oil, prescriptions and 


, toilet 
, nondurable toys, newspapers, cigarettes, cigars, beer, Hy 
Includes water central heating furnaces, kitchen sinks, sink 
faucets, porch flooring, household appliances, furniture and bedding, floor 
aver, te automobiles, , radio and television sets, durable 
toys, and s 

§ Includes rent, home purchase, real estate taxes, mortgage interest, prop- 
garage, repainting rooms, reshingling roof, re- 
floors, gas, electricity, dry cleaning, laundry service, domestic 
, shoe repairs, auto repairs, auto insurance, 
istration, transit fares, railroad fares, professional medical services, 
servi hospitalization and surgical insurance, barber and beauty 

shop cerviens, solovislen repairs, and motion picture admissions. 
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TABLE D-2. Consumer Price Index '—All items and food indexes, by city 
[1947-49 = 100] 





1959 Annual average 





May Apr. | q " ¥ , 1958 1057 





All items 





123.9 
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All-city average ? 





Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md___. 
Boston, Mass 
Chicago, Il 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Detroit, Mich 
Houston, Tex 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, 0 


Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N.Y 


8t. Louis, Mo. 
— Francisco, Calif 








120.5 ‘ ; : ; 8} 120.1 















































1 See footnote 1, table D-1. Indexes measure time-to-time changes in 2 Average of 46 cities. 
prices of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical- 4 All items indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and once every 3 
worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one months on a rotating cycle for 15 other cities. 
city than in another. 4 Not available. 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by group and subgroup of commodities 
[1947-49= 100, unless otherwise spectfied] 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by group and subgroup of commodities—Continued 
[1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified] 





1959 
Commodity group 





Oct. 3 R June Feb. 
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ammunition A 4 : A 6 117.0 
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S35 5 8B 
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eo MW HID 


accessories 97.5 5 

Jewelry, watches, and photographic 
equipment d 108.1 | 108.1 
Other miscellaneous products. b . 132.0 132.0 | 132.3 


















































1 As of Jan 1958, new weights reflecting 1954 values were introduced 3 Revised. 
into the index. Technical details furnished upon request to the Bureau. ‘January 1958=100. 
2 Preliminary. 5 Not available. 
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TABLE D-4. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by stage of processing and durability of product 


[1947-49= 100] 





Commodity group 
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Economic Sector Indexes of Wholesale bor Revir-z, 
5 Revised. December 1955, pp. 1448-1453); and by a, of product and data’ _gin- 
oat on. 1947, see Wholesale Prices and Prices Indexes, 1957 BLS Bull. 


1 Bee footnote 1, table D-3. Note: For description of the series b A mer my see New BLS 
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E.—Work Stoppages 
TABLE E-1. 
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products (except furniture): 
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TABLE F-1. 
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other prepared meat products...... 
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See footnotes at end of table. ‘ 
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F.—WORK INJURIES 
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